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Polttics of Europe. ; party, will generally be allowed to be much the worst of the two, 
: Let us see the result; the Libellers of the Husband were 
The large Ship seen below Saugor proves to be a vessel } sentenced to pay a fine of Five Hundred Pounds each, and suffer 
from Batavia. The Lavy Nucenrt has retarned with the loss of } Twa Year's imprisonment in seperate jails (being brothers); the 


her radder, and leaky. The Carotine, Brig, has put back dismast- 
ed ; and fears are entertained for the safety of several Ships that 
sailed hence for Madras, the Isle of France, and other quar- 
ters, previous to the late distressing weather in the Bay, 


Not to dwell unnecessarily, however, on the anticipation of 
evil, we shall content ourselves with the narration of the facts 
that have occurred in the History of Shipwrecks lately, (and one 
of our Asiatic Sheets is unhappily nearly filled with them), and 
briefly advert here to the subjects collected in our pages of to- 
day for the Reader's information, as no Ship has arrived to 
bring us later News than we before possessed from home. 


From a recent publication, ‘‘On the Political Economy of 
Nations, or a view of the intercourse of Countries, as inflaencing 
their Wealth,” we have extracted an article on Colonies, contain- 
ing some striking observations, on the relations of Great Britain 
with this country, which are worthy the attention of Englishmen 
in India. This work, as far as we are yet.able tg judge of it, 
seems written with considerable ability, and as itis probably in 
the hands of very few, we may heredfter, if our space permit, 
take an opportunity of selecting sach parts of it as may. be in- 
teresting to the Public, or-contain information valuable to per- 
sons engaged in mercantile pursuits in this quarter of the world, 


Under the head of the “ Executions at the Old. Bailey,” ina 
subsequent page, our readers would naturally expect the common 
history of profligacy ; first idleness and impradence ; wext dis- 
tress ; then a series of crimes; lastly detection, conviction, pri- 
son-repentance, gallows-piety, and ignominious death; which 
may$be called the Criminal’s Progress, and can excite nothing but 
disgust. One of the unfortunate persons here mentioned, however, 
Hayward, was acharacter of a higher order, and seemed by nature 
intended for a better fate ; and after reading the narrative of his 
humble birth, his early aspirations to rise above his obscure con- 
dition, his industry in the exercise and cultivation of uncom- 
mon talents, the accomplishments and respectability he acquired, 
and his sudden downfall entangled in the snares of vice and 
crime, few, we think, canhelp regretting, that a person possessed 
,of such capabilities should be cut off by the arm of the law, and 
the world deprived of those talents which though once perverted, 
might, if directed to proper objects, have in some degree com- 
pensated the injury done to society. If Justice can be sa- 
tisfied without the destruction of life, the useless waste of it is 
sincerely to be deprecated, 


The account of the proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on passing sentence upon the notorious Richard Blacow, will be 
gratifying to all who are interested in favor of this Divine Libel- 
ler, when they observe that he has been sentenced to only six 
month’s imprisonment and fined ia a hundred pounds, The leni- 
ency of the Coart has beep properly taken notice of in the Eng- 
lish papers. The Judges check Mr. Brougham in recapitalating 
his offences, and seem eager to hush them up and bury them in 
oblivion. His case hasbeen very properly compared with that 
of the Hunts, whichis exactly in point, The Hunts were con- 
victed of a libel on the King, Blacow of a libel on the Queen ; 
the one attached to the Husband, the other to the Wife. Blacow’s 
libel, both in grossness of abuse and in respect of the sex of the 
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Libeller of the Wife was ordained to pay a fine of One Hundred 
Pounds and be confined Six Months. From this it is very evident 
that it is safer tolihel a forlorn Qaeen than her more powerful 
Husband; but “whatever is, is right:” the King makes Judges, 
and whatever they do therefore mast also be right.  , 

Distresses of the Landed Interest. —Agricultaral debating clabs 
are not much to our taste, and we are disposed to notice them, 
when they do occur, chiefly because they illastrate the distress of 
the times, and point out the class of persoas who think themselves 
most sensibly affected by it. A meeting of Sussex Farmers took 
place at Lewes on Monday, Dec. 3, to consider the distresses of the 
landed interest, when Lord Egremont was called to the chair, and 
opened the business by honestly avowing, that after an attentive 
consideratioa of the agricultural question for many years, he could 
not arrive at any satisfactory decision with regard to it. His 
Lordship, indeed, afterwards made a speech, wherein he first ad- 
mitted the same intricacy of subject, and the same incapacity on 
his own part to decide ; but, apparently growing bolder, or more 
discerning, as the difficalties of the question thickened about him, 
his Lordship did actually pronounce that the cause of the evil was 
the return to cash payments; and, moreover, that a debt of 800 
millions sterling was the happiest of all human inventions, We 
must be excused fram combating his Lordship, who, we under- 
stand, isa popular and good sort of man in his way ; but shall leave 
him and his pupils ia finance the undisturbed possession of these 
two fundamental maxims, viz. that the free circulation of gold and 
silver coin is a terrible mischief to the people of England; and 
that a huge debt, exceeding fourfold that of all the other states ig 
the world put together, is ‘‘a mine of national wealth!” As lit- 
tle worthy of grave animadversion is the doctrine of the noble lord, 
that a permanent daty of 20, 20, or 40 shillings per quarter on the 
importation of foreign corn, would Le unobjectionable to the coun- 
try, because it must be paid by foreigners ; whence it is to be in- 
ferred, that foreign growers would send their corn to England, for 
the pure pleasure of paying the duty out of their own pockets, 
and making it a present tothe English consumer. There is, we 
suppose, no ane but an * agriculturist,” who need be told that 
when a foreign article is brought to market, the freight and datieg 
form part of the price at which the purchaser obtains it. Through 
the fantasies of the other speakers, it would be impossible to wade 
with ordinary patience. Qne gentleman, itis true, did take the 
bull by the horns, treating with comical but very jast contempt, the 
contradiotory npasense published on the subject of the currency, 
hy Mr. Webbe Hall; and knocking together the heads of Mr, 
Vansittart and the Agricultural Committee of the Parliament; 
the former of whom had published in 1811, that the Bank-note had 
not in the smallest degree depreciated ; while the latter (four of 
Mr. Vansittart’s colleagues being among them) have, bat the other 
day, taken as the groundwork of their whole report, an acknowe 
ledgment that paper had suffered a sensible and lamentable de- 
preciation, Mr. Ellman, a well-known and respectable farmer, 
read to the mecting a long string of resolutions, ‘which re-stated 
some of the doctrines of the Agricultural Report, yet bitterly com. 
plained of the general inefficiency to any useful purpose of that 
long and laborious document, A hint was given, that it is the in. 
tention of Ministers to have recourse to an carly substitution of q 
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fixed duty on imported corn, for the present conditional privilege 
ofimporting. Forty shillings of duty, it appears, is the amotnt 
required to satisfy Mr. Ellman—being that which, according to 
his calculations, will give the farmer a “ remunerating price ;” 
but, as we conceive, a remunerating price must be that which will 
leave the farmer a fair profit after paying the expenses of produc- 
tion. Now rent and taxes constitute, it is plain, a prineipal part 
of thecost of production. If Government, therefore, will enable 
itselfby economy to reduce a certain class of the existing taxes, 
the question will be, whether the nation at large shall be compell- 
ed to pay an exorbitantly high price for bread, to the pinching of 
the poor, and the ruin of our manufactures ; or whether the gen- 
tlemen of landed estates shall be obliged to relieve their tenantry 
from a portion of their rents, and thus accommodate themselves, 
as all the rest of the world have been compelled to do, to the na- 
tural circumstances and exigencies of their condition. The ques- 
tion—and we repeat it—the only question is, whether the nation 
shall have cheap bread, or the landed aristocracy high rentals. 
Mr. Eliman’s propositions were rejected: an amendment of Mr. 
Blackman’s was adopted by the Mecting; and the assembly 
broke up, without coming, as we can find, to any conclusion but 
the speculative one, thatit is unfortunate to be plagued with an 
unsettled currency. 


The Navy.—A short article from an American paper, entitled 
“The Navy,” will let our readers into the feeling of some part of 
the citizens of the United States on the naval force of the coun- 
try, the condition of its officers, and, above all, its civil adminis- 
tration. It appears that there is a wish for reduction generally ; 
aod the writer of the article would confine the pruning knife to the 
gains of those who make fortunes at home: he would not have it 
lop the scanty provision of the gallant officers who have exposed 
their lives in the service oftheir country abroad. We neither ob- 
ject to the adoption of such a system in America, nor should re- 
gret to see it copied in England. 


American Navy —( From a Boston paper). -—The southern papers 
contain many speculations on this subject, and the administra- 
tion of its civil department. Itis contended by some that the 
Navy Board ought not to be composed of officers, but of citizens. 
Itis also intimated, that among the first acts of the ensuing Con- 
gress, will be one for the redaction of the navy. But this is 
mérely conjecture. It is probable the building and completion of 
the large ships of the line will be suspended; bat there cannot 
exist a doubt that new appropriations will be made for the equip- 
ment ofa number of small ships, to be employed as cruisers, to 
protect commerce, It cannot be supposed that Concress will 
think of diminishing the smal! number of officers now in commis- 
sion, or even of reducing them to half-pay. Their whole pay 
ds scarcely sufficient, with the ntmost economy, to suppert them 
as every manin the country must desire to see the officers of the 
mavy supported ; and it is believed that not one ina hundred lavs 
by a dollar a-year. Ifsavings are necessary, let Congress make 
fuquiry into the civil administration of their naval affairs, and if 
they find that some of their agents, &c. have ina few vears accu- 
mulated any thing like one or two hundred thousand dollars each, 
fet them then extend their inquiries into the manner in which 
these great sums have been acewmalated; and, by applying pro- 
per stoppers, they will find that no necessity will exist for turn- 
ing adrift on the world, men who have placed the reputation of 
their country on the most elevated pinnacle, by most laborious 
services, and who have spent the prime of their lives without ac- 
cumulating any thing to make the winter of life comfortable, 


Cossacks._-A Prussian apothecary has just addressed to a 
Rassian General a memorial respecting a new and easy mode of 
frightening the Tarks. He propeses to cover over the dress of 
devils with phosphorae, and that some squadrons of Cossacks, 
arrayed in this infernal costume, should make ao irruption into 
the camps of the Massulmans. The apothecary requires no 
ether recompense for the communication of this plan than that he 
Should have the exclusive supplying of the drugs.— Paris Papera, 
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Affairs of Spain.—The regular receipt of the Paris Papers of 
Monday last has addéd but little to the information which we 
had previously collected from the arrival of the Monireur of the 
same day by express. The most important part of their contents 
relates to the affairs of Spain; but upon this subject we must re- 
peat the exception which we have already taken to the truth of 
this intelligence, from the palpable spirit of exaggeration that 
prevails throughout it. According to the accounts now brought 
by the Paris Papers, the revolutionary spirit, or at least the feel- 
ing of opposition to the present Ministers, which had prompted 
Cadiz, Seville, and Corunna to acts of open rebellion, has like- 
wise manifested itself with equal energy in Barcelona, Vallado- 
lid, Pampeluna, Medina-Sidonia, and other places; so that the 
conspiracy, whatever may be its object, presents strong evidence 
thatit embraces avery considerable portion of the whole king- 
dom. The greater part of the regular army, and also of the mili- 
tia, are said to have declared against the Ministers; and very 
forcible remonstrances, overstepping in too many instances the 
respect due to the Chief Magistrate of the nation, have been pre- 
sented to the Kina, requiring him to yield to the evident sense of 
the people, by dismissing the obnoxious members of his Cabinet, 
The Kixe appears to be impressed with the belief that the change 
of the Ministers is but a pretence to conceal the real object of 
the conspirators, and that the expulsion of the Boursons, and 
the subsequent formation of a federative republic, are the pur- 
poses really sought to be attained. Ifthe statements made ia 
the Paris Papers upon this subject be correct, we cannot 
doubt the correctness ef the Kine’s opinion, but if the urg- 
ing of a false pretence deceive, as no doubt it has, the far 
greater part of those who repeat the clamoar against the Mi- 
nisters, it would be wise in the Kine to strip the conspira- 
tors of this pretence, which is the right arm of their strength, 
and by withdrawing his confidence from the present Ministers, 
conciliate the confidence of the great mass of his subjects, who 
are supposed to be now deluded. The Ministers themselves 
seem to entertain the same opinion, for we are assured that on 
the morning of the 6th inst. they in a body offered their resigna- 
tions to the Kine. They orged the necessity of the measure to 
his Masesty, and it would seem that a discussion of some length 
took place betweed the Kino and the Ministers, The conversa- 
tion, iowever, was terminated by his Majesty rising from bis 
chair with great warmth, and positively commanding them indi- 
vidually each to maintain his post. He is said to have added— 


** I know the fate that these people are preparing for me; 
they mean that I should be a second Lovis XVL., but they shall 
not succeed, I will not be the first to provoke the contest; but 
if they force me to it, and if I mast die, it shall be with arms in 
my hands, and at the head of my guards, that they will have to 
sacrifice me,” 


This sentement is worthy of a King, and conveys at once 
an intimation of his Majesty’s sense of his danger, and of the 
best policy which he can pursue to save himself and the country 
frem the worst consequences of civil war. It was perhaps for 
the purpose of preparing for this exigency that his Masesty re- 
turned to Madrid on the 4th from the Escurial. He is said to 
have been received by the people of the capital with the most 
fervent demonstrations of affection. Those, however, who most 
affect to be his friends, lament his retarn, and alluding to the sup- 
posed influence of the Ministers Barpaxt and Fetict, in having 
effected this measure, the narrator of the event exclaims, “ Gop 
grant that they may never have to reproach themselves with hav- 
ing been the cause of agreat crime!”  Itis not, however, very 
easy to perceive that in the event of a eivil war the Kine's person 
would be tess secure from outrage ia the midst ofhis capital than 
n the Palace of the Escurial. 


We sincerely hope, however, that it will net be necessary to 
appeal to the sword, and that the wisdom of the Cortes, anited 
with the firmness of the Kino, will be of sufficient effect to main- 
tain the integrity of the constitutionand the tranquillity of the 
Peninaula, The Cortes were summoned to assemble on the 7th 
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of this month, and we are informed that the Municipal Authori- 
ties of Madrid were actively employed during the preceding day 
in making extensive preparations for preserving the public peace. 
Should the majority of the Cortes share the sentiments said to be 
avowed by alarge portion of the people respecting the conduct of 
the Ministers, the Kine can no longer object to parting with them 
There is, however, a great deal of difference between removing 
Ministers in consequence of the expressed wish of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the people, and dismissing them upon the rade de- 
mands of unauthorized persons, whether military or civil, who 
would dare to urge their wishes by force of arms, and with the 
threat of dissolving the bond of their allegiance should their So- 
vereign have the hardihood to refuse.--- British Press, Dee. 21. 


Swiss Colony in Brazil.—In the Bremen Journat there is 
very full account, derived from M. Von Langsdorff the traveller, 
of the circumstances that led to the distress of the Swiss Colony 
in Brazil, for which subscriptions have lately been collected in 
England. As some of the circumstances serve admirably to 
illustrate the manner in which, in arbitrary Governments, Sove- 
reigns, with the very best intentions, become subservient to the 
designs of the base wretches who surround them, who, for the gra- 
tification of their cupidity, do not hesitate to sport with the lives 
and happiness of their fellow-creatures, we shall here briefly al- 
lude te them, 

No inconsiderable share of blame attaches to M. Gachet, the 
Swiss Censul in Brazil, and the Aristocratic families in Freiberg 
connected with him, who, for the sake of deriving greater gains 
from the concern, violated the terms of the contract, which allow- 
ed only admission for “ a hundred families, all of the Roman 
Catholic religion,” by taking three hundred families, consisting of 
adventurers trom every country, many of them of the most profli- 
gate description, including French deserters, &e. 


In the next place, the country in which this colony was set 
down was badly chosen ; it was too warm, a medium between a 
tropical and a temperate climate, consequently neither adapted 
for coffee and sugar, nor for grain, pasturage, and the production 
of fodder. Considering the nature of the country whence the co- 
lonists chiefly came, they ought to have been taken nearer to the 
South Pole, to the province of Rio Grande, for instance, where 
cattle are reared abundantly, whence Rio Janeiro derives its grain 
and where, in short, the climate resembles that of Enrope, being 
adapted for agriculture, bat particalarly for pastarage, the making 
of cheese, butter, &c. which the Swiss understand well. 


Why was this not done? The proprietor of the district se- 
Jected contrived to have sufficient influence at Court to manage 
this, which enabled him to dispose of his land at six times its va- 
joe. This much at least is certain, that the Government purchas- 
ed it from him for 120,000 crusados, though shortly before he had 
offered it to a private individual for from 20 to 24.000 crusados, 
The King, it is also understood, wished to have a colony in which 
be took an interest in his neighbourhood, though if the matter had 
been represented to him in its proper light, he would willingly 
have abandoned a wish incompatible with its success. 


( A number of other circumstances of a secondary nature are 


stated, such as the detaining the emigrants in a luxurious capi- 
tal, supplying them amply with money, which enabled them 
to abandon themselves to the greatest excesses, The new rum, 
of which they were allowed to drink immoderately, was particu- 
larly fata! te them, 

Every Swiss ought to consider itas his duty to promote as 
far as he can, an inquiry into an affair in which the reputation of 
his country is so muchcencerned. In answer to those who are 
now availing themselves of every popular effervescence to render 
the cause of Reform odious, the above circumstance may be ap- 
pealed to in illustration of the thousand times more ruinous ef- 
fects daily and hourly produced by the influence of the parasites 
and flatterers, to whom an arbitrary Monach is a constant prey. 
While, however, every thing is known under a reformed Govern- 
ment, the evil is only known by it effects under an arbitrary one, 

the main author being general eavcloped in obscar.—Morning 
Chronicle, Dec. 26, 
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Hurricane at Liverpool.— Liverpool, Saturday, December 1, 1821. 
—Yesterday, the 30th of November. was remarkably fine from 
early in the morning till towards four in the afternoon, when a cold 
and sharp wind from the west began to blow fresh, and continued 
to increase in violence till towards midnight it became a perfect 
hurricane; the sea (or river) ran mountains high; the ships in 
the Mersey were drifted from their anchors ; the passage boats 
across the river dared not face the gale: several flats, laden and 
unladen, were dashed to pieces; the beautiful steam-vessel 
Ivannor, Dublin packet, lying up in the Queen’s basin, was driven 
with such violence against the pier, that she is now a complete 
wreck ; close to her a sloop, totally broke to atoms; between 
twenty and thirty flats sank and damaged in various parts of the 
river ; a fine American packet (the ALBton) ashore, and likely to 
go to pieces before she can be got off next spring tides; the 
Amity, American outward-bound ship, likewise stranded, with 
damage, and must be unloaded ; a great number of boats sunk 
and broken to pieces ; a Yorkshire vessel, in which the wife and 
family of the Captain were, all perished within a few yards of the 
pier! During the storm, a windmill, situate near the signal-house 
on the Cheshire side, which could not be stopped by any cffort of 
the miller, took fire, and was burned down, Many new buildings, 
nearly finished, are levelled with the ground ; scarce a roof in the 
town has escaped damage ; and the falling slates, tiles, and bricks, 
daring the tempest, rendered the streets dangerous for passengers 
all the night. A melancholy circumstance attended the fatal 
storm to a most respectable family in this town :—Mr. Barton, 
a considerable brewer, and a highly esteemed inhabitant, residing 
in Scotland-road, retired to rest with his wife and infant at the 
usual hour; and, dreadful to relate, in the dead of the night, a 
sudden gust of wind blew down a large stack of chimneys, bee 
longing to the premises, on tothe roof, exactly over the bed where 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton and the infant were asleep, and killed the 
father and mother on the spot, but the child that lay betweeq 
them, was this morning found alive !—Another stack of chimneys 
fell down ina house near the park, and nearly killed a child of 
two years old, in bed with its mother, who, in ber dreadful alarm 
ran ontof the house screaming for help, and before assistance 
could be procured, the falling rabbish had blocked up the door. 
way, aod the apper pannels were obliged to be dashed out before 
any person could get into the room, where the child was heard 
crying at intervals, and nearly three hours elapsed before they 
could get at the bed, where the infant was still alive, but mach 
injured about its head and breast. The gale has continued very 
strong all day.. An instance of great courage and perseverance 


: during the storm last night was related ta me by the owner of the 


ship:—A vessel ready for sea was left at anchor in the river, in 
the care of alad between 12 and 18 yeass of age: the captain 
and crew were on shore, and could not bave gone tothe ship had 
they been ever so well inclined, as no boat durst venture from the 
pier on any aceount. During the storm, the vessel broke an eight 
inch cable short in two, and drifted with the wind; the boy ran 
to the tiller, but was knocked down bya sudden lurch of the ship’: 
as soon as he recovered, he ran again to the helm, and, with ihe 
assistance of a rope, fastened himself 30 @s to be able to steer the 
vessel through all the storm safe into the Queen’s Basin, where 
the owner found her this morning, very little injured, 


Fatal Accident.—A melancholy and fatal accident bappened 
at Newton-house, the seat of the Earl of Dartington, near Bedal, 
Yorkshire, during the violent storm of last Friday night (Dec. 7). 
Between three and four o’clock the family were roused from their 
beds by adreadfal crash, and it was found that a stack of chimneys 
had fallen on the roof of the room in which Miss Russell, the niece 
of the Countess, slept. On removing the rubbish, she was taken 
out dead, but without any marks of violence. The unfortunate 
sufferer was about 20. 


Provisions.—The price of provisions in Penzance market is 
perhaps lower than in any other part of the country. Pork has 
been sold there by the quarter, for 2d per Ib. ; mutton, from $d to 
4d.; and potatoes, at 4s. per Cornish bushel, containing three 
Winchester bushels, 
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Earl Temple.---A correspondent of the Bucks, Beps, and 
Herts Curonice, inquires what relation the Earl Temple, who 
made the following speech in 1812, is to the present Marquis 
of Backingham :— 

“Earl Temple felt it necessary to take up the attention of 
the House but fora few moments. He begged leave, in the most 
positive manner, to state that neither Lord Grey or Grenville did 
at any period of their political lives, much less in the formation 
of the Government at which they were at the head, hold out any 
idea that the Catholic claims were not to be deemed a Govern- 
ment question; on the contrary, previously to their dismissal 
from office, they expressly stated that they ever would reserve to 
themselves, whenever the subject was introduced into Parlia- 
ment, the right of advising the King as a Government, and not 
merely as individuals. As to the proposal to form the present 
Administration, he would say a few words. Of Lord Grenville 
it was not permitted him to speak; but of Lord Grey he would 
Pronounce, thatif any man had been more conspicuous than 
another in the country for public honour and private worth, for 
public purity and private worth, that man was Lord Grey, Such 
a character was he, that there was not any person, however high, 
who might not go with that noble lord with more honour into the 
obscurity of retirement, than follow the right honorable gentle- 
man to the most dazzling heights of power, How vain was it. 
then, to speak of such a coalition! The offer of his Royal High- 
ness he would always consider as dictated by responsible advis- 
ers, and it was an offer that never was intended to be accepted, 
but was in fact meant to be refused. It was a mockery, which 
merited and could receive only rejection. He only regretted, 
indeed that his Royal Highness could ever have been brought to 
think so ill of these noble lords as to imagine that they could 
have been capable of deserting their principles. If ‘character 
was the strength of a country,’ then surely the character of the 
public men of England was its bulwark; and its Government 
would be respected abroad orloved at home, enly inasmuch as 
that Government was composed of public men as placed princi- 
ple above every other object. The noble lords had certainly ‘no 
predilections toindulge, no resentments to gratify:’ but at the 
same time the right honourable gentleman and the noble Jord 
should know that fer base lucre they had no principle to lose.” — 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates vol. 21, pace 1020.—Sir Thomas 
Turton’s motion on the state of the nation, Feb, 27, 1812. 


Mendicity Qffice.—Amongst the applicants for relief at the 
Mendicity Office, on Friday, was the brother-in-law of Christophe, 
fate Emperor of Hayti!—Morning Paper, 

Miss Beaumont.—A gentleman of a learned education kept 
a school at Several circumstances, of no importance 
here, rotted the foundation on which he trusted to erect 
a@ permanent shelter for his family: his spirit gave way, 
matters became worse, and he died prematurely, leaving his 
children heir of nothing but some unavoidable debts, One 
of them obtained at Covent Garden through her musical talents 
a salary, liberal as the treasury could afford, but still sufficiently 
scanty, considering the various claims made on the private pocket 
of the female performers. By management hardly to be con- 
ceived, this young creature actually laid by, in the space of six- 
teen months, a sum which putit in her power, withoat foreign aid, 
to appear among her gayer associates in all the ornaments so na- 
turally dear towomen, And eyen this would have been credita- 
bleto her, but it was not set apart for any such purpose, A 
tradesman at was a few days ago desired to write a re- 
ceipt fora bill of thirty pounds due to him by the fate Dr, * * ** * 
—he did so, and the money was paid down, On the same day, 
payment of another outstanding account was tendered to M . 
an eminent surgeon in the same place, who, in the royal Spirit of 
his patron god, refused it! It was the daughter of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman who offered this pious sacrifice to his memory ; 
and this daughter was, Miss Beaumont! —Londun Magazine. 











Siv Robert Wi/son.—Sir Robert Wilson has sat for his like- 
ness, from which medals have been strack, some in silver and 
some jn bronze. It is a bust, and on the reverse is this inscrip- 
tion ;—Ciyitus SERVATIS, 
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An excellent shot.—The daughter ofa late park-keeper toa 
noble Ear! in the vicinity of Plymouth, is in the constant practice 
of shooting game, and her perambulations over the grounds of the 
gentlemen in that neighbourhood seem to meet their silent appro- 
val, as she encounters but little interruption to her amusement; 
the lady is considered an excellent shot, and also excels in the 
art of fly-fishing, and has been seen occasionally to act as chario- 
teer to one of the stage coaches between Ridgeway and Dock,— 
Exeter Gazette. 


Dangers of a Foreign Language — A French woman, who un- 
derstood a little Italian, and wished to say to an Italian Lady, 
 Jen’ai pas tant de merite que vous,” —said, * Non sono tanto meretrice 
come vostra signoria,’—that is, as if she would have observed in 
English. “* I am not so meritorious as yeu,”—and had said—- J am 
not so meritricious.”— Note: The expression is still stronger in 
Italian —as meritrici is the noun itself from which we have our 
meretricious. 


The Bible.—As a few degrees of latitude make a virtue of a 
crime, so do a few centuries make a mierit (as in the case of the 
distribution of Bibles) of what was formerly subject to pupish- 
ment. In the time of Henry VIII, the Bible was absolutely for- 
bidden to be read or expounded in our Charches; but the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Captains of 
the Wars, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders of the Cities. might 
quote passages to enforce their public harrangues, as had been ac- 
customed, A Nobleman or Gentleman might read it in bis house, 
orchards, o1 gardens, yet quietly, and without disturbance of god or- 
der, A Merchant also might read it to himself private’y, but wo- 
men, artificers, apprentices, journcymen, servingmen, husband- 
men, and labourers, were to be punished with one month’s im- 
prisonment as often as they were detected reading the Bible 
either privately or openly. ‘ Nothing shall be taught or main- 
tained contrary to the King’s instructions,” 32 Henry VIII. c. 
39. Such, however, was the privilege of Peerage, that /adies 
of quality might read ‘to themselves alone,” and not to others, 
“any chapter in the Old or New Testament.” This has the air 
of a sumptuary law, which indulges the Nobility with many ar- 
ticles of superb finery, that are interdicted to those of inferior 
degree. Itis probable the Duchesses and Countesses were eager 
to read this good book, when it was made inaccessible to three 
parts of the natiov. How it may be now, since the vigorous at- 
tempts of Societies to make it vulgar, remains te be proved. 


In Chancery.—Two Gentlemen in conversation the other day 
one asked the other how their friend (a Master in Chancery) lik- 
ed his new gig horse? “ Not at ail (replied the other), he can- 
not get him on at any rate.” “Oh! that is easily to be account. 
ed for (rejoined the former gentleman), the horse does not like going 
before the Master.” 

Rainlbow.— Monday, before noon, a beautiful rainbow was 
seen extending its brilliant arch over the West of the Metropo- 
lis. This appearance, so unusual on the Eve of Christmas, ex- 
cited general attention, 


Court and Fashionables.— At the suggestion of a Mr. Folliott, 
a meeting has been held at Chester, and an address voted to the 
King on his “ safe and happy” return from Ireland and Hanover, 
The CovurieR says, the Lord Bishop of Chester paid “some 
handsome and well-deserved compliments to his Majesty ;” (he 
reports none ofthem); that the Very Rev, Dean Vaughan decler- 
ed the Address “ must be approved by all who had the slightest 
pretensioas to loyalty ; (Address not given); and that the afore- 
said Mr. Folliott made the following avowal: ‘ I believe his pre- 
sent Majesty to be one of the best-hearted men in his dominions ; 
and I knowhim to be the most accomplished gentleman.” What 
an opinion must these land-of-promise speakers, these milk and 
honey orators, entertain of the Royal intellect! for we must sup- 
pose that they atleast imagine his Majesty will be gratified with 
this common-piace flummery, They seem to forget, too, that by 
thas eternally harping upon the King’s “ gentlemanly” qualities, 
the people may at length begin to suppose there are few else tq 
be discovered (even by the loyal) that are worthy of commend, 
ation, or that will actually admit of notice, ; 
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On the Policy of Distant Colonies, 


From the Political Economy of Nations. 





It is donbtful that the possession of remote countries by any given 
state can be the condition most favourable for the advancement of civi- 
lization, comfort, and happiness of the world, in its ultimate most popr- 
Tous and cultivated condition. In certain periods, it is an indispensa- 
ble and laudable procedure, both with regard to the metropolitan state, 
and for the progress of the world. As the varions shores of the Medi- 
terranean were anciently peopled, so more lately the United States of 
America have sprung up to a considerable nation; and New Holland is 
now in progress towards a like elevation and enjoyment of social life. 


The superior intelligence and energy of character of Enropeans, 
have given them a predominance over the Asiatick and South American 
States, and have acquired the sovereignty over immense distant tracts 
in Hindostan, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, the West India Islands, &c. These 
countries could govern and probably support themselves, on a more ge- 
neral diffusion of science and knowledge, with a strict observance of 
justice in the stronzer states, or what serves as a check on their aggres- 
sion, an understanding of balance and coalition of all for the indenen- 
dence of each. St. Domingo under the blacks is found to be adminis- 
tered in a manner not inferior to many Earopean countries; and many 
of the countries above named were, when discovered, well peopled 
and cultivated. 


A political theorist, with the map of the world before him, might 
teasonably make out very different apportionments of countries from 
those actually existing, He wonld little think of uniting large tracts in 
South America to Spain and Portngal; Hindostan, New Holland, and 
the West India islands to England; or Java and Surinam to Holland ; 
each of these remote countries might theoretically be more suitably 
raised into independent governments. 


Tt is certain that the administration of dependencies far removed is 
very imperfect and they are fruitfal of abuses and local grievances. 
Whoever has resided in them is aware how much they are open to im- 
provement ; whoever has applied himself to procure melioration or re- 
dress, is sensible of the obstacles that stand in the way. The most 
ready and general remedy to the prevalent evils would, probably, be to 
give to colonial inhabitants a greater share in forming their municipal re- 
gulations, and to the governors a less ; the latter are usually very ignorant 
of civil affairs, and of the immediate interests under their charge. 


Every district and dependence of a country should be brought to 
the highest degree of prosperity ; that is, to the wreatest possible pro- 
duction and wealth. It is a ecrnel, unwarrantable, and immoral proce- 
dure, to impose restrictions on the fair and otherwise unemployed in- 
dustry of colonies, or deny to them the bounties of heaven. The con- 
dact of the Spaniards in forbidding the cultivation of the olive and the 
vine in South America is of this nature,—so also is the prohibition of 
manufactures by any country. 


When colonies render rent, as in tropical productions, to land- 
owners resident in the mother country, they become to it obvions sources 
of wealth. Even without rent, if they induce a foreign active inter- 
course, sources of prosperity in mannfactures and commerce must arise. 
The ancient Romans owed much of their riches to the tribute exacted of 
their foreign dependencies. 


With possessions in unhealthy climates, it is certain, one effect on 
the population will he, to breed aprogeny for the chances of surviving 
such climates, the victims of colonial appendages: ont of a greater 
namber bred, there may be a more extensive and suitable choice of men 


for the various services, pnblick and private, at home. 


Capital being easily extended or contracted, the possession of colonies 
offers a wider, and therefore snre scope for its preservation and exten- 
sion. The investment of capital in plintations may mostly afford a 
larger increase than in any home indnstry: and that increase will act 
again on the mother country, augmenting her production. A variety of 
otcupation will be afforded in the great diversities of climate and soil 
between the tropical and more temperate regions, and adapt the 
countries to reciprocal intercourse and this nearer connexion. 


Colonies may render a revenne, or be a charge to the protecting 
state, or they may exactly defray their own expences. 


It is difficult to pronoance how far any possessions may be nseless, 
even when the charge is palpable, as every foreign colony, however re- 
mote and detached, still gives an opening to the mother country, and 
may excite industry and enterprise. The island of St. Thomas to Den- 
mark, and St. Bartholomew to Sweden, may seem of slight utility. In 
the actnal importance, however, of colonial produce to Europeans, the 
possession of a footing which may be improved to the extension of the 
resources of the country, a means of self provision, an object of foreign 
ecommerce and navigation, witi compensate for a seeming burden. A 
positive given expence certainly appears; itis to be considered that the 
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expence may be recovered, thongh little perceived, in the wages of nae 
vigators, traders, the creation of capital, and habits of useful commerce, 
arising out of the dependence. 


Bat should a small and remote possession be the canse of drawing 
alarge country into the evils of warfare, that circumstance could not 
well be remuneraged in the limited advantages mentioned. 


Colonies have often the advantage not to be exposed in their inter. 
course to restrictive reguiations; but this applies only to smaller de. 
tached islands and possessions, which are not sufficiently considera- 
bie to render restriction useful for their own growth, or for consuming 
the prodace of the protecting state, 


Being under the same dominion, the duties levied on colonial pra 
duce might be considered in the light of an excise ; which, however, is 
buat another name for duties,—the one internal, the other external. The 
intercourse of neither independent nor dependent states can never be 
expected to be exempt from duties. 


Colonies and plantations, in an economical view, are to be consi. 
dered as one with the protecting or parent state; since the daties which 
their produce bears on importation differ nothing, as to natnre and ef- 
fect, from excise, within the home country. If the colonv be prevent. 
ed from importations of manufactures and certain produce from other 
than the state with which it is connected, it particinates in the lke re- 
strictions which that state imposes on its own inhabitants. Whatever 
advantages or disadvantages attend such system, need not here be dis« 
cussed, but fall onder the general reasoning of this work. 


It is not, however, always ‘that colonies are allowed an exartly 
equal reciprocation; they are confined to draw their supplies of pro-. 
ducts from another conntry, to which they are not permitted to retara 
their own products with like freedom. 


Hindostan, which has so long excelled in cotton manufactures, has 
now begun to receive those of Britain, where the machinery and steam. 
engines more than compensate for the cheaper cost of labour in India.’ 
Tt is certainly not desirable to multiply regulations between countries” 
under the same government, and adopt in Hindostan protections of the 
native indnstry, against the intervention of those whose power and 
wealth redound to its security and prosperity. 


It is, however, deficient in reciprocation to introduce the British 
cotton mannfactures freely into Hindostan, while all those of India, 
some of which still retain their superiority, are excluded from 
Great Britain. It is not going the length of putting down the 
mannfactures of the dependence, to favour those of the home country, 
but it is an approach to a similar partiality. Onr political economists, 
however, enemies to restriction, will maintain even snch unreturned ad« 
mission of foreign cheaper commodities to be beneficial to the people 
receiving them, becanse serving the consnmer, and creating, as they 
hold, some other industry with which to repay, more useful in its nae 
ture. 


The French have carried the system of exclusion toa the extent to 
prohibit all manufactures of other countries from the island of Bourbon, 
the population of which is abont 20,000, of which only one-fourth are 
free, and therefore, material consumers; nor have the French any other 
near possession to conjoin in such exclusive system. A colony witha 
free trade, as St. Thonias, may seem to render little service to the owne 
ing state; yet to carry prohibitory regulations into such small ani dee 
tached dependencies mnst be a minnteness and charge of administration, 
not to be compensated by any possible advantages thence resulting. 


Our own government perpetuates, at Malta, if not extends, an anti. 
Quated system of provision of the island with grain; aud has intro. 
duced a like monopoly at Corfu: it being thought, perhaps, that civil 
officers, who were never bred to merchandise, can supply the consump. 
tion more cheaply and better in quality than those who have been; or 
that these places, situated between the finest corn countries (the proe 
vinces of Russia bordering on the Black Sea and Egypt) and the wes. 
tern shores of the Mediterranean, in the direct track of the greatest 
corn trade in the world, and which furnishes the extensive wants of 
Spain and north Italy, would be left destitute, if trusting, as these 
larger states do, to commerce and the interests of general competition. 


A small island, like Malta, with little production, and in a political 
view, held merely as a naval station, can ouly be raised to importance 
commercially by an entire exemption, as Gibraltar, from duties and 
every species of restriction. Dependencies largely productive, as Hin- 
dostan and Jamaica, have, within themselves, a field for the increase of 
wealth, and from great diversity of climate, give room for a mutual in« 
terchange of commodities. Settlements, similar to the home country 
in climate, as Canada and New Holland, may only be made particus 
larly useful in commerce when in different stages of advancement; 
or by means of regulations conferring reciprocal favour in the ex« 
change of products. It is impossible to reflect on the great possese 
sions of Britain, in all quarters of the world, in every climate, 
rich from nature, and crowded with people, without being impressed 
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with the idea that they form resources of extreme value; it is difficult 
to consider them in detail, without being convinced of the improvements 
of which they are susceptible, and by a happy system of legislation 
whatincrease of prosperity might accrue to them, and of benefit to this 
country. 


Tt may, at times, raise a question, to what degree the metropolitan 
state is bound to promote the advantages of the colony, when seeming 
to interfere with those of its ewn people. In the actual political cir- 
cumstances of the different countries of the world, a detached island or 
community will find necessary the protection of a powerful state; and 
some concession is bat just on its part, as a proper indemnification for 
the charge of defence, and the duty of administration. 





Daw Entelligence. 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, NOVEMBER 26, 1821. 
The King v. Blacow. 


Mr. Denatan moved the judgment of the Court upon the Reverend 
Mr, Blacow, who had been convicted of alibel upon her late Majesty 
the Queen. Our readers have not forgotten that the libel was contained 
in a sermon preached by the defendant in St. Mark’s Church, Liverpool, 
in November last, and afterwards published bv him in the shape of a 
pamphlet. The cause was tried at the last Assizes for Lancaster, before 
Mr. Justice Holroyd, and the defendant having failed in sustaining his 
plea, as to the truth of the libel, was found guilty by the Jury. 

Mr. DenMaAN now moved for judgment. 

The defendant appeared on the floor of the Court, 

Mr, Justice Hotroyp read his notes of the trial, 

The defendant declined putting in affidavits. 


Mr. Denman said, that none would be produced by the prosecation. 


' The Lorn Curer Justice then called upon the Counsel for the 
Prosecution, 


Mr. Denman declined saying a single word. 


Mr. Brevettam apprehended that upon such a subject very few 
words from him would be sufficient. The Court had heard the libel read, 
but thev had not heard the defence made hy Mr. Blacow at his trial and 


certainly, there had never been exhibited ascene more disgraceful to 
the character of a Clergyman, 


a Baytey.—That scene, Mr. Brougham, is not repeated 
Mr. Brovenam.—It is for that very reason, my Lord, that I wish 
to inform your Lordships of it. The learned Judge who witne:sed the 
scene cannot, Tam snre, have forrotten it: and his memory will justify 
the terms which T am applying to ir. Your Lordship will observe, that 
the infamous slanders whieh form the ground of the present proceeding 
were delived by the defendant from a pulpit of the Church of England; 
and that they were nttered by him in his vocation as a minister of the 
Gospel. Your Lordships will forther be pleased to consider that this 
is not the first time that the defendant has been convicted of libel, 


Mr. Justice Best.—You have no affidavit of that fact, Mr. Brougham. 
Mr. Brovena™ confessed that he had not. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that the former sentence was upon the files of the Court 3; and that 


the Richard Blacow then convicted was the Richard Blacow now before 
the Court, he had an affidavit. 


Mr. Justice Best.—That affidavit should have been read before the 
observation was made; becanse the defendant would then have had an 
Opportunity of observing upon it. 

Mr. Broveuam had no objection still to give the defendant that 
opportunity. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice said that, in point of regalarity, Mr. 
Brougham should have read his affidavit before he commenced his ad- 
dress to the Court, Was it worth while now to press it? 

Mr. BRovGHAM Would not press it, The Court (the learned gep- 
tleman continued) knew the nature of the libel, the character of the 
person who published it, the occasion upou which it had been provoun- 
ced, and the class of persons befure whom it had been uttered. The 
defendant was one of a number of persons iike him, who had entered 
jntoa conspiracy for the propagationof siander; and he differed only from 
many of those persons as having with an equal degree of malignity, a 
somewhat smaller share of prudeace, The defendant did not deny the 
publication of the libel: he had, through the whoir transaction, courted 
the notoriety that belonged to it; and he uow proudly courted the fate 
which awaited him, Mr, Brougham concluded by leaving the defendant 
jn the hands of the Court, Their Lordships kne w the parties concein- 
@d,and they knew the nature of the slander promuigated ; and fure 
gher observation from him (Mr, B.) became wholly UnLgcessaiy, 
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Their Lordships conferred for a short time, when 


Mr. Justice Bayey, in the following terms, pronouneed the sen. 
tence of the Court ;—Richard Blacow, itis my misfortune that I have 
to pass npon you, a Clergyman of the Chureh of England, the sentence 
of this Court for alibel printed and pablished as the substance of a 
sermon preached by you in one of the chapels of this kingdom. I be.~ 
lieve it to be very rare that so sacred a place is perverted to any such 
purpose; and persons who do attend the church ought not to mix up 
with their feelings of devotion observations upon the living characters 
ofthe day. We have all of ns sufficient fanlts of our own : and we have 
no need to go farther than to correct ourselves. The subject upon 
which your libel proceeded was atopic upon which, unfortunately, 
there was not unanimity at the time ; and it was a subject calculated 
to provoke different feelings inthe minds of different persons. The 
place in which the libel was uttered adds greatly to the offensiveness of 
its character. Yon have exercised a very wise discretion in the line of 
conduct which you have adopted to-day ; and that line of conduct ine 
duces the Court to think that you are not now satisfied with the course 
which you formerly porsned. The Court, taking into its consideration 
all the circomstances of your case, does order and adjndge, that you, 
Richard Blacow, do pay to the King a fine of 1002.: that you be impri- 
soned six months, in the cnstody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea ; and 
that von do further find security for your good behaviour for five years, 
yourself in 5001, and two sufficient sureties in 1001. each, 


The Court was crowded at a very early hour, and we observed tw@ 
artists taking sketches of the defendant, 


Crecutions at the Old Gailey, 


—— 


On the 27th of November, the awful sentence of the law was execnted 


‘upon Samuel Hayward, tor a burglary and robbery committed iu a house 


in Somer’s-town ; Joseph South, for uttering a 160, note, forged upon the 
Bank of England; and Anne Norris, for robbing a man ata house in 
Weniworth-street, Whitechapel, under circumstance of great agerava- 
tion. There were incidents in the life of the unfortunate Hayward 
which deserve to be recorded, as affording not only a view of his own 
character, but a powerfullesson to youth, impressed as it has been by 
the tremendous sanction of a death at ounce terrific and disgraceful. He 
was the son of a journeyman carrier, residing in the Borough. At 16 
years of age he was apprenticed toa tailor by his father, who wished, 
but conld not afford, to give him a liberal education suitable to the ta- 
leuts be had evinced in early life. He remained at that trade for the 
space of two years; but his spirits were so buoyant, his imagination se 
sanguine, and his hopes so aspiring, that the hamble pursuit selected by 
his industrious father grew distasteful by degrees, until at the expirae 
tion of the period we have mentioned, he resigned it altogether. The 
next scene in which the unhappy subject of this memoir appeared was 
at the York Coffee-house, near the Royal Exchange, where he officiated 
as waiter. This transition was his own choice; and though still far 
beweath the station which his talents were capable of filling, it afford. 
ed him oppertunities of recommending himself by his address, which he 
could not hope to have attained in his former situation, The hope that 
influenced his choice, was soon realized in the new sphere to which he 
hed trausferred his efforts, He remained at the Coffee-house about six 
months, when he was noticed by Dr. Pugh Gueston, then residing af 
Fornival’s-inn, and occasionally frequenting the York Coffee-honse, 
The Doctor was at thetiene engaged in compiling his * History of 
London ;” and being strack with the address, appearance, and ine 
telligence of Hayward, he took him to his house, where he employed 
him in collecting miterials for the work in which he was engaged, 
While living ander the roof of his patron, Hayward, was so industrious as 
not only to acquit himselfrepatably in his engagement, bnt to make him. 
self master of the French and Italian languages, which he is said to have 
spoken with great flu -ncy. He became also a proficient in music, dan- 
cing, and in fact, every accomplisbment of polite society. Heremiined 
with the Docter abont five or six years, and then entered into an engage. 
ment witif Captain Blanchard, with whom he continued nine months, the 
greater part of which time was spent in travelling. Hiiherto every step 
he had taken was towards improvement and the cnitivation of his mind: 
but on leaving Captain Blanchard his fortune changed, his pursuits took 
another direction, and though his advancement, considering his original 
humility, had been rapid and extraordinary, his decline was still more 
rapid and extraordinary. On his separating from the Captain, it was 
his misfortune to be introduced to some of the principal gambling 
houses at the West end of the town (in fonr of which, lately set 
up, we anderstand the binks attached have :ealized no less a sum than 
400,0001. sterling in the conrse of the last twelve months.) There 
his ruin bevan, With a fatality not annsual in the case of initiated gam- 
blers, his first adventures were successful; hence he was encouraged to 
bolder experiments. and confirmed in the habit of play. He also became 
acquainted with some notorious courtesans. But as if fortuue or Prog 
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vidence had not abandoned him altogether, the elements of his nrosperi- 
ty were still at work, He made acquaintance with several highly-respecta- 
ble families in Russell and Bedford-squares, became intimate at their 
parties, and was the delight of circles in every way qualified to admire 
and enconrage the promise of an individual distinenished by all the ex- 
terior graces of an accomplished gentleman. From thi« period his histo- 
ry is short, and coloured with the sameness of adversity. His whole 
time was occupied between the gambling house and the brothel, and the 
temptation to commit a robbery which presented creat vrofits was too 
great to be resisted inthe state of distress to which he was redoced by 
the habits to which he had abandoned himself. He had lodgings at 
Somer’s town, and became acquainted with the circnmstances of the fa- 
mily who resided in the honse in which he afterwards committed the of- 
fence for which he was executed. It was stated by some of those who 
visited the unfortanate man that he was paying his addresses to a yonng 
lady who lived in the very neighbourhood in which he effected the roh- 
bery. Between 30 and 40 gentlemen vis'ted Hayward on Monday in 
prison. He had been in the habit of visiting at the houses of most of 
them ; and such efforts were made to procure a commutation of punish. 
ment, that up toa late honr on Sunday uicht he entertained the most 
sanguine hopes of a reprieve. On Monday morning he showed the 
strongest evidences of a resigned spirit, and had freqnent conver-ation 
with Mr. Brown, the Governor, to whose humanity he declared in the 
press-room he was greatly indebted. The family of the wretched man 
had not, it seems, for a long time heard any intelligence of his nnforta- 
nate career until it was nearly terminated ; buthe spoke of them with 
great affection.—When Hayward entered the press-room, he walked with 
a firm step to the block at which his irons were knocked off. He then 
advanced towards Mr. Sheriff Venables, to whom he expressed himeelf 
in terms of the strongest gratitade for the humane concern and interest 
which that worthy Gentleman had taken in his fa'e. He wrang the She- 
riff’s hand with the greatest warmth, and in answer to the question 
* How he feit himself,” replied, “‘ As a man ought to feel who has violated 
the laws of Ged and his country.” 


South, who was nearly 18 years of age, was the first who advanced 
inthe sad procession to the scaffold: He appeared perfectly resigned, 
Mr. Sheriff Venables asked him in an under tone a question about his 
family, upon which the poor lad barst into tears, 


The wretched female had not entered the press-room, and before 
Hayward and South left it to pass to the place of execution, the former 
looked about withan anxious eye, and said, * Is there not a poor fe- 
male to be exeented?””? An answer being givenin the affirmative Hay- 
ward exclaimed ‘* Oh, gracious God, have mercy upon her.” When the 
Sheriffs reached the entrance of the broad passage which directly leads 
to the scaffold, Anne Norris presented herself. Her arms were pinioned, 
and she was engaged in close and anxious conversation with Mr. Baker, 
who is in the constant habit of attending unfortunate wretches at their 
last moments. She was dressed in white, and her face was so pale that 
death could not be supposed to make much alteration in it, Upon see- 
ing her two companions in wretchedness pass along, she shuddered, but 
very soon recovered, and walked up firmly to the scaffold. She declar- 
ed upon ascending the steps, that but for the power of religion she ne- 
yer could have been able to bear her fate, 


In the midst of the most fervent pravers the drop fell, and the suf- 
ferings of the miserable convicts were ended after a few struggles. 


John Jacobs and Amy Stele who were to have suff-red, were res- 
pited on Monday afternoon, Amy Steele (says the Times), owes her life in 
agreat measnre to the exertions of the late Sheriff, (Waithman), who, 
hearing that there were some reasonable doubts as to her being the iden- 
tical person who had committed the robbery imputed toher, with his 
characteristic energy and perseverance, sifted the case til: he had con- 
yinced himself aud the Government that she onght to be pardoned, 


Dungeness WLight-Wouse, 


Extract of a Letter, dated Dungeness, Decenber 24, 1821, 4 p. m. 


«*T am this moment returned from a visit to the Light-House: it 
presents a monument of the awful effects of lightning, which has opened 
a space of iwe feet wide from top to bottom of the ouildiug in a zigzag 
Girection, strewing every room through which it passed with the mate- 
rials, bricks, and mortar. The glass of the windows was shivered to 
atoms; the covki-g utensiix, candie~iicks, old reflectors melied or rolled 
up; the roof of the «mall adjoining vatiding shook tu pieces; and the 
whole fabiie exhiviis the ei ct- 





of a violent earthquake, being (as be- 
fore remarked) cracked fium toe bosiom; looking-glasses, &e. in U 
rooms shive:ed to pieces. The ismites were in a room adjoining thet 
which the lightning pavsed through, but received ao injury. The build- 
ing mast be taken down and rebuilt, its present state rendering it un- 
safe to asceud to light the lamps,” 
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Literary Notice. 
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Sketches of Upper Canada~Domestic, Local, and Characteristic, §c. By 
John Howisen, Esq. 8v0. 1821. 


This work is written in an interesting style, and has greater claims 
to confidenoe than any thing which has recently appeared on the subject. 
The author did not, like Mr. Strahan, stop a few months on the selvage 
of the country, and then describe the interior, which he had never seen, 
and of which he could know just as much as a French man arriving in 
London could know of the Scotch Highlanders. Mr. Howison remain- 
ed nearly two years in Upper Canada: he traversed its whole extent 
from Montreal to Lake St Clair, visited almost every settlement in it, 
and spent his time in the houses and in the society of the settlers. We 
need scarcely add that his stock of information, and his powers of dese 
cription, are as superio\to Mr. Strahan’s, as his opportunities of obser- 
vation. He possesses a cultivated mind, fine taste, and a poetical fan- 
cy; boat not much of that worldly sagacity which results from the collisi« 
ous of self interest in dealings with mankind. He has an eye for what- 
ever is fine in scenery, and dilates with enthusiasm on the magnificent 
objects which the forests, lakes, and cataracts of the Canadian solitude 
present, He is less at home in describing characters and manners, and 
yet his pictures of the state of society constitute the most valuable part 
of the book, and that for which it will be chiefly prized. On this subject 
he is not perhaps withouthis share of prejadice ; but if we should be 
inclined to qualify his judgements in some particulars, we never doubt 
that he has given us his impressions with the utmost truth and fidelity ; 
and as settlers of different descriptions are now flocking to that country, 
it must be interesting to many individuals to know what they may learn 
from his book—how an Englishman, well educated, aud of cultivated” 
taste and habits, would feel in Canadian society. 


The part of Upper Canada which Mr. Howison considers as the 
most inviting to settlers, is that which extends along the north side of 
Lake Erie. The soil is generally good, pretty easily cleared, and com- 
paratively little encumbered with marshes, The winter is mach shorter 
than in Lower Canada, the climate milder and more healthy. Unfortn- 
nately the sitation of this district is extremely remote, Perhaps very 
few of the emigrants who leave Britain are aware, that after they have 
got to Quehec, they have still to travel 690 or 700 miles before they reach 
this land of promise; and as the journey must be performed in Batteanx 
or steam boats, it costs fully as much as the passage from Britain, 
Hence it happens that many of the emigrants remain poverty-struck at 
Quebec, and some return home sorrowful and dejected, to encounter 
anew the evils from which they hoped to fly. 


A great reaction seems to have taken place in Canada after the 
close of the war, exactly as in Britain andin the United States, The 
pay which the Canadians received as militiamen, the money and bills 
which the Government put into circulation, and the demand for pro- 
duce inconsequence of the increase of the army, and the bniidings of 
vessels and fortifications, raised prices, and gave a great stimulus to 
cultivation. When hostilities ceased, this excitement ceased with them ; 
and sow Mr. Howison informs us that flour brings no price; trade and 
agriculture are ina state of depre sion; the farmers cannot find as 
much specie as pay their trifling tax of a penny an acre; most of the 
farms are under mortgage; and as aremedy of their suffering<, the Cas 
nadians * are continually wishing that the province may again 
become the scene for hostilities.’ There are thousandsin this 
country infected with the same mania as the Canadians, Among the 
train of evils which war generates onght always to be reckoned the pere 
verted views of interest it creates among the indastrious classes, 


Mr. Howison gives a most nnfavonrable picture of che state of so- 
eiety in Upper Canada. The people, he says are “ unamiable and diss 
honest,’—** sunk in degradation, ignorance and profligacy ’-—(p. 143, 
169); they consider nothing a crime except what exposes them to the 
vengeance of the law, and cheat one another in their bartering transac. 
tions, * under the name of taking advantage.” They have indeed 
some good qualities ; they are hospitable, willing to render mutnal as- 
sistance ; they treat each other with much respect aud even ceremony; 
aud readily admit the poorest emigrant into their society on te:ms of 
of perfeet eqality. But thongh they have been twenty or thirty, or 
forty years in the county, * they are still the same uutntoied incorrigi. 
ble beings that they probably were, when the rnffian remnantof a diss 
banded regiment, or the ontlawed refuse of sume Enropean nati- 
on, they sought refuge in the wilds of Upper Canada, aware that 
they could neither find means of subsistence, nor be countenanced 
in any civilised eountry.”” The Sabbath is geuerally neglected, and 
indeed can scarcely be otherwise, since even where the settlements 
are thickest, there are but four places where public worship is perform. 
ed within 300 mites (p. 142), “ If we examine the wilds of North Ame, 
rica we will find men placed beyond the reach of want, enjoying an, 
bounded jiberty, all equalin power and property, and iudependent % 
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@ach other. Such a combination of happy cirenmstances would seem well 
adapted to extinguish and repress evil habits and vicious propensities ; 
but it hasno effect of the kind whatever, for the inbabitants of the boun- 
tifol wilderness are as depraved in their morals, and as degraded in their 
ideas, as the refuse population of a largecity.” (p. 175.) Itis rather 
mortifying to find, that the contagion of wickedness breaks down the 
moral and orderly habits of onr own countrymen, so celebrated for 
prudence and good conduct. Our author assures us, that‘ in Upper 
Canada, the ne plus ultra of vanity, impndence, and rascality, is thought 
to be comprised ander the epithet Scotch Yankey.” 


With all the confidence we feel in our author’s veracity and can- 
dour, we are convinced this picture of the vices of the Canadians is over- 
charged. The frontier settlers in all new countries are indeed neces- 
sarily a half barbarous race; and Upper Canada may be considered as 
entirely frontier. The population is not, as in Illinois and Indiana, 
diffused over a circular space, bat forms a narrow line or thread along 
the northern margin of Lakes Ontaria and Erie. Hence there is not the 
same means of concentration, and though the numbers increase, society 
makes little progress. There are many reasons why the inhabitants of 
such new settlements should be lawless and coarse in their manners: 
Some of them were outcasts at first, men who having forfeited charac. 
ter by their vices or their crimes, fly to the wilderness to escape from 
infamy ; not a few of the Upper Canadians are the “ ruffian remnants” 
of disbanded regiments; others are adventurers, ora restless rather 
than orderly characte?; and the settlers{who carry good dispositions 
and principles with them into the wilds, though pretty numerous, have 
not influence sufficient to raise the character of the rest to their own 
level. A society so constituted, and placed ina situation where the 
restraints of law, religion, and public opinion are scarcely felt, cannot 
be expected to exhibit an example of Arcadian innocence and simplicity. 
Bat notwithstanding all these drawbacks on Canadian morals, we cannot 
believe that men, whose sitnation preserves them from idleness and want, 
the two great sonrces of vice and crime, can be so depraved as they are 
represented. And we think we can discoverin our author’s character 
and circumstances, 1 key to the severity of his judgment. Mr. Howison 
is a young man, genteely educated, who has drawn many of his ideas 
from works of imagination, and has had little of that kind of iatercourse 
with mankind which brings out the selfish principles of their nature. 
We have no donbt that be has known his own countrymen, chiefly in do- 
mestic and private society, and that he has rarely seen them such as the 
competition of opposite interests makes them. When a young man so 
brought up, believing every person to be generous and honourable, 
becanse he is so himself, first comes into contact with the less educa- 
ted classes, through the medium of pecuniary interest, he is revolted 
by the coarseness and selfishness he sees around him, and is apt to 
believe that all mankind are preying on one another. Had our 
traveller been more familiar with the conduct of those classes among 
our own peasantry, whose situation resembles that of the Canadians,— 
as itis seen at fairs and country markets,—we believe he would have 
moderated his in ignation atthe faults of the latter. Many virtues may 
lurk under a rough exterior, and many good qnalities may subsist along 
with that mercantile sharpness which men are obliged to assume in self 
defence. We donot mean that the Canadians are on a level with our 
countrymen; but we think Mr. Howison has seen their conduct through 
a medium which has magnified what is bad in their character. One 
sentiment he throws ont on this snbject, which we cannot condemn too 
strongly: “‘ It will be fonnd,” he says, “that the lower classes are ne- 
ver either virtnous, happy, or respectable, unless they live in a state of 
subordination, and depend in some degree on their superiors for occupation 
and subsistence.” Fear of their superiors, he thinks, is the only safe- 
guard to the morals of the labonring classes. Fear may repress some 
gross offences; it may make men f:wning and hypocritical ; but it ean- 
not inspire those good feelings and dispositions which are the source of 
honourable and virtnous deeds. No small proportion of the upper clas- 
ses are dissipated and immoral, and how can they repress in others, 
that licentiousness which they practise themselves? The Swiss peasan- 
try, the most independent in Europe, have always been the most or- 
derly and virtuons ; while the serfs of Moldavia and Russia are rude, 
thievish, and drunken beyond conception. To come nearer home, the 
peasantry of [reland are the most dependent on their superiors for sub- 
sistence of any of the British empire ; and Mr. Howison may see the influ- 
ence of this upon their morals, inthe midnight meetings, the murders and 
burnings, which keep the counties of that couatry interror and confusion 


With these small abatements we think most favourably of Mr. How- 
ison’s book. His anecdotesand reports of Canadian conversation are 
amnsing and characteristic. He is free of offensive prejudices in politics 
or religion ; he is neither ignorant like Mr. Strahan, nor affected like Mr. 
Fearon, but writes like a man of sense and taste; and his work, thongh 
not expressly calculated tor emigrants, will, we believe, afford them more 
needful aud accurate information, about the present state of Canada, 
Phan any other they can consalt.— Scotsman, 
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Robert Southey. 


Letter to Robert Southey, Peet Laureate, &e. &c. §e. 
Sir 
When I first t€ard of the Institution of a Royal Society for the 
encouragement of Literature, I could not help feeling a considerable 
anxiety as to its influence and future effect upon poetry. 


I had seen in yourself a wonderful instance of what Royal patron. 
age conld do, and what it could not, and I began to apprehend that 
what might be the making of Laureates, would be the ruin of Poets. 


Poeta nascitur non fit. God makes Poets, and the King makes 
Laureates ; or, as the boy said to his father, “God made balls, and 
yon have made them oxen;”’ and it does not appear that either poets 
or bulls have sung avy the better for their second creation! 


This illustration will apply to you, Sir, with peculiar force, espe- 
cially if yon tecollect, that in the days of your youth—in the time of 
Wat Tyler—yon merited the national surname, in other words, that yoa 
once were a Bull before you were a Beef-eater. You were born, it 
would appear, a poet and a patriot, but like another Esau, you have 
sold your inheritance, and it remained to be shown that yon had not 
lost yonr hunger in losing your birthright. You have taken to strange 
stuffing—to sage and onion, that you were not bornto. You have ex. 
changed the pure Castaly for the wine of corruption, and the living 
laurels of Parnassus for a chaplet of dried pot-herbs. You have monnte 
ed the free and fiery Pegasus; but ever since you have turned his face 
to the Throne, he has walked backwards with you like a Coronation 
Cato—like another tamed and tail-twined Republican. 


Thus, if there were any reason to suspect a design of perverting 
the mighty influence of poetry, there would be none to apprehend its 
ultimate effect. There might, indeed, be more Laureates and some. poe+ 
tic apostacy ; but what is the fate of an apostate poet? 


He may abjnre the better creed of his younth—he may desert thé 
best cause of his heart, and affect that time and experience have alter- 
ed his vision of judgment—he may discard his dishonoured laurels, and 
bind bis recreant brows with wreaths of penny-royal. Bat let him bid 
farewel to allhis former greatness, for the Cato-like spirit of poesy, 
disdaining to swell the triumph of Cesar, will indignantly prefer the 
death of Clarence to the life of Southey. 


Your last poem, Sir (a Vision of Judgment), will fally jastify such 
anticipations. The sound and the sense are so equally bad, that I can- 
not imagine which came out of the sack first. TI pass over the limping 
hexameters—a motion, by the by, which others have proposed and you 
have only seconded, and shal! content myself with saying of the poetry, im 
the words of Pope :~— 


To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 


But there are two thingsin that poem which I cannot overlook—s 
the great impiety of the design, and the blasphemy of the conduct and 
langnage. You have dared to dream of things which are hidden from 
the angels, than whom man was made a little lower ; and Laureates cen 
tainly not higher. 


“A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel,” and arrogating to 
yourself a station amongst the ranks of the faithful, you have signed, 
as it were, the passports of your fellow saints, We were ignorant bee 
fore upon whom the mantle of Johanna had descended; but yon have 
specially asserted the mission. 


Not only have you ante-dated your own fo:giveness (through infi- 
nite mercy), but at the same time you have anticipated, nay, you have 
bespoken the Omniscient’s condemnation of Wilkes and Junius. Is 
there no absolution for the sinners against Casar? No salvation for the 
political Gentiles ? 


We have often seen with disgnst that politics have monnted the 
stairs of the pulpit; but we had vet to learn that they would ascend 
the ladder of Jacob, and exert their wonted and unjust influence in the 
inscrutable j ndgments and solemnities of heaven! 


I will now, Sir, take my leave of a work in which you have goué to 
the height of flattery, and to the bottom of poetry. You have moulted 
your wingfeathers. Apollo has cut you, and the Nine Mases have denied 
themselves. Did you ever make sure of a poetic immortality? 


Oue thing if I am not misinformed, still remains for you to do—to 
lay your hand upon the harp of David, and dedicate a tithe of yorr ta- 
lents to the church—to club verses with other laymen, and supersede the 
Psaims of Hopkins and Sternhold, and Tate and Brady. To this I have 
no objection: but I would advise you, before yon address yourself {to the 
Throne of Heaven, and to the King of Kings, to be certain that you can 
exceed yourself, and that yon can make of the Twenty-first Psalm a some 
thing more than the lay of a Laureate, , 

Tam, Sir, &c. &¢. 


Bedford-square. AMICUS. 
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Pate Robert Bathurst, Junior. 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal, 
Sir, 

You will greatly oblige a sincere admirer and a con- 
stant reader of your Paper, by allowing the following pleasing 
and just tribute to departed talents—to fill a colamn in one of 
your Journats as early as possible, 

Your’s, 





FROM THE CAWNPORE ADVERTISER. 


By a Correspondent.—The information given in the 
ApveRTiseR of the 29th of April, of the demise of Robert Ba- 
thurst, Janior, Esq. caused a sensation of surprise and regret, 
at Futtch Gurh, not easily to be described; for there the deceas- 
ed had passed nearly one half of his short existence, respected 
by all ranks of inhabitants, European and Native. 


To have known Mr. Robert Bathurst on friendly terms, 
was to admire, respect, and esteem him. His powers of mind 
were commanding and brilliant —his manners open and engaging, 
—his heart, generous, liberal, and sincere ;—intense application, 
greatly to the detriment of his health, had so amply stored his 
vigorous and retentive memory with ancient and modern litera- 
ture, that few topics arose in the course of conversation, which he 
could not with facility illustrate and adorn. He was skilled in 
the European languages, and had paid great attention to the Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee, as more particularly connected with his 
business. He had studied Algebra with success, and had per- 
used the standard works relating to that abstruse branch of 
learning, with great assiduity; and what will surprise many, was 
deeply read in all the Novels of the day. 

General Science, Philosophy, History, Poetry, and Ro- 
mances, found in their turn the object of his severe attention, or 
playful amusement. 


Of the respectability of his family, his name was a sufficient 
guarantee. He estimated fully the great advantage of hich birth 
and illustrious connexions ; but having made a fortune by his own 
exertions, he thoroughly knew the intrinsic value of Burns’s truly 
moral and poetical observation: 

“The rank is but the Guinca’s stamp, 
«‘ The Man’s the gold for all! that,” 


He disdained the consideration that birth or rank, either local 
or heriditary, could be pleaded in extenuation of culpable con- 
duct. The wealthy Bankers of Furrucakabad, resting upon 
this governing principle, and fully appreciating the soundness of 
it, had therefore as much faith in his commercial word of honor, 
as in the bonds of other men. Hence the wealth of the City was 
at Mr. Bathurst’s command, and his success seems to demonstrate, 
if demonstration were necessary, that not only Government is 
founded on Opinion, but thatin India every man’s fortune will be 
found to have the same basis. 


That taste for elegant hospitality, for which his family has 
been admired, was agreeably displayed by Mr. Bathurst during 
the first years of his residence at Futteh Ghur. His house was the 
centre of attraction for all who sought pleasure in social inter- 
course, and who delighted to mark in the play of a vivid imagi- 


nation: wit without guile, and wisdom void of pedantry. 


During the later years of his stay in India he had for rea- 
sons that cannot be explained, estranged himself from society, 
and by a seclusion that was considered as extraordinary ina 
man so young, so agreeable, and so wealthy, he probably laid the 
foundation of this disorder which prematurely terminated his 
valuable life. The variety of human wishes is fully exemplified 
in the fate of tnis lamented Gentleman. By birthhe was quali- 
fied to rank with the most respectable of his countrymen. His 
abilities were allowed to be great. He was accomplished and 
afflaent. He had by fruits of his mercantile talents purchased an 
Estate inthe most beautiful part of Gloucestershire, where he 


lived but a few months, and where, to the great regret of his friends 
and relations, he died atthe early age of thirty-four years! 
If we are desirous of making a true estimate of earthiy dis- 
tinctions, Gray will teach us. 
** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 








indigo Planters. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Sir, 


I observed in your Paper of the 17th, translations 
from the Bengallee Newspaper, and among them one signed 
JHAROOGASI, a Cultivator of Indigo, which contains a very illi- 
beral and I may say unfounded charge against the generality 
of Planters. During along residence in the interior, and much 
experience in the Indigo line, I never witnessed transactions of 
the description‘alladed to by JnanooGasi; indeed, had such an 
occurrence taken place, such is the propensity of the Ryotts in 
general to litigation, that it would have immediately become 
the subject of complaint to the Magistrate of the district in 
which it occurred. 


I am an enemy to oppression, and while I congratulate the 
Natives on the opportunity now afforded them of making their 
cases known through the channel of a public Paper, printed in their 
own language, yet I consider it as an act of justice to vindi- 
cate a respectable body of men with whom I have ho connection, 
and which local knowledge enables me to do. That thereare among 
them characters which, as an Englishman, [ could wish had never 
entered the interior of the country I admit: still they are very 
few, and I may say solitary instances, that could be capable of 
such glaring acts of injustice as represented by JHAROOGAJI; 
neither are the Ryotts, as before observed, of that character to 
patiently submit to them. 


The Ryotts in general find the Indigo Planters a very usefal 
resource in their necessities, when pressed by their Zumindars or 
Mahojans, and are very frequently and in many parts of the conn- 
try, I may say always more ready to take advances than the Plan- 
ter is to give them. They will take money from every one in the 
neighbourhood, and probably measure the same piece of land to 
allof them, which frequently prodaces unpleasant disputes among 
the Planters. At the cutting season, the Ryott absconds, and leaves 
them to settle their rights among themselves; they will also ap- 
ply for advances, to Planters, and engage to furnish more land 
than they possess, which to their manifest loss is not discovered 
until itis too late to recover the money back; they are conse- 
quently obliged to take such as they can obtain, and the Rvott 
must fall in debt. To enumerate all the duplicity of the Native 
Cultivators would trespass too far on your limits, I shall there- 
fore merely notice the subject of Cows and Bullocks, 


The Ryotts in general are proverbially careless in this reg- 
pect, and but too frequently wantonly drive their cattle among 
the Indigo, Itis the general practice to pass over the first, and, 
with the majority of Planters, the second offence of this nature; 
but I regret to say it is very seldom productive of the desired 
effect, and so far from their being compelled to enter into engage- 
ments for the damage done to a ruinous extent, if there is a Police 
Thannah near, the Bullocks are usually sent, and the fine levied 
for each is from 3 to 4 annas a head; but as the Thannahdhurs 
frequently abuse their authority and oppress the Ryott, many 
Planters, witha view to prevent any undue punishment to the 
Ryott, keep the Cattle in their Factories until claimed, and levy 
no more than as above stated, only sending them to the Police 
Thannah in cases of great enormity, 


Iam Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Mofussul, May 22, 1822. A FRIEND TO TRUTH. 

















india Gasette. 


To the Editor of the Calentta Journal. 





Sir, 

I am desirous of making a few remarks through the 
medium of your Paper, on a passage from the Inp1a Gazette of 
Monday the 20th instant, and another from the same Paper of 
Monday last the 27th. In an Essay on the pernicious effects of 
European Sailors appearing drank about the streets of Calcutta, 
in the Paper of May 20, the Editor starts off into the following 
Episode :— 


“Of all the most humiliating sights which a Briton can 
be condemned to witness in India, that of English Sailors stag- 
gering about ina state of brutal intoxication, is the most re- 
volting to his feelings. Living, as we do, among the soberest 
people on earth, it behoves us to restrain, if it be possible, the 
excesses of the lower orders of our countrymen here, since a por- 
tion of that degradation which they voluntarily undergo, is re- 
flected back in the eyes of the Natives upon their superiors. We 
have often heard, that British power in Hindoostan rests upon 
opinion. Whatever weakens the hold which we have of the 
minds of the Natives, is to be deprecated. Nothing tends to de 
so more than the exhibition of Englishmen, of whatever class, in 
a bestial state. For aught we know, such may be pointed out by 
the elder Natives to their children, many of whom now can read 
our language, and may remember, perhaps, the mode in which 
the Romans inspired their sons with contempt for their slaves. 
Indeed, so far as we can pierce into the lurid clouds of futurity, 
the Empire of Opinion is destined to commence its decliae, where 
it first began to exert its influence. The decay of the ancient 
Roman Empire began in the capitol. The day may come when 
we may find, that indulgence to the Natives ought to have its 
limits. Were the menial bands throughout the country, to be- 
have themselves as the Calcutta servants do, the masters of India 
would soon be at their mercy. It is notorious now, that we have no 
controul over our servants, They come when they like, and depart 
when they like. We happened lately to be present at a fire in an 
obscure part of the town. Attending upon the Engines, we saw some 
Europeans and low Natives. One of the former called out to one 
of the latter, to mind what he was about, and to point the tube 
more efficiently. The person spoken to did not seem to mind the 
injanction. The European again corrected him with some such 
words as “ Take care, you rascal.” ‘Give me none of your 
abuse,” answered the Native fireman. Now these words appear 
very simple upon paper ; but the manner and tone in which they 
were uttered, struck us fine specimens of negative insolence 
of the most provoking kind. The Earopean commanded his 
feelings, and answered nothing. Thought we at the moment— 
did the same spirit of defying though pantomimic insolence which 
now glares from that fellow’s eyes, and is indicated by the pug- 
nacious attitude of his body—did it but rankle in the bosoms of 
our Sepoys! And whatthen? Jam satis, we dare not pursue 
this troublous train of thought.” 


In reading this I felt there was something wrong ; whether 
it was national pride or prejudice, or Patrician haughtiness, I 
could not determine: probably, Iimagined, an ebullition of the 
moment, arising from the contumacy of a domestic, or an overflow 
of bile. To the Phillippic against drunkenness, I subscribe with 
all my heart ; and agree with him that the exhibition of English 
Seamen ina bestial state, must tend to degrade us in the eyes of 
the Natives, especially as they are the “‘ soberest people on earth ;” 
but the extraordinary circumstance is, that he turns snappishly 
round upon this ‘‘ sober people,” asif they were in the fault; as if 
they were culpable for looking at these Bacchanalians ; and says 
** The day may come when indulgence to the Natives ought to have 
its limits.” If he mean the indulgence of laughing at drunken 
sailors, limitit with all my heart, But he supposes, gratuitously 
enough, that the Natives are guilty of pointing out these besotted 
men to their children for the purpose of inspiring them with con- 
tempt of Europeans, as the Romans did with respect to their 
slaves. If recollect right, the Romans exhibited their slaves 
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in a state of intoxication before their children for the purpose of 
inspiring them with contempt for the vice of drankenness. Can 
the sober Natives of this country be blamedif they follow so 
laudable an example? and if while they thus learn to despise 
the vice, they should also contract some little disrespect for those 
whe are slaves to it, ought this natural consequence to be con- 
jured up into a crime, to deprive our abstemious subjects of all 
right to our farther indulgence? It seems, then, that while we 
indulge in brutal excesses the Natives are to be punished for 
looking at us! 


Another charge brought against the Natives to justify the 
stricter treatment recommended to be adopted towards them, is, 
that “It is notorious now that we (in Calcutta) have no con- 
troul over our own servants!” This is really news to me; for it 
is the first time I ever heard it. If the above we be Editorial, or 
(as the learned and facetious Dr. Gilchrist would say) a mere 
hum—tet it pass ; in that case it is a private affair with which I 
will have no concern ; but if it be a literal we, comprehending all 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, I beg that I, for one, may be excepted 
from its generality. I have the most complete controul over my 
servants, They come when I like, and depart when I let them. And 
I believe if other servants de not behave with proper attention 
and respect, it is the fault of their masters. 


To eke out the charge of contumacy, we are next told 
of a Native Fire Engine Man refusing to obey the order 
of a European, ; a Spectator perhaps whom idle curiosity had 
drawn to look at a Fire; and on this person repeating 
his commands with some sach addition as this: “ Khuburdar 
Hurumzaduh!” the Fireman retorts haughtily, “ Galee mut do?” 
From this I imagine the Inp1a-Gazette thinks that every 
European (dranken sailors and all) should be invested ix virtue 


> of his white skin with absolute power to command every Native 


he happens to see ata Firein an obscure gully or elsewere ; that 
this carte blanche empowers him to give whatever orders he thinks 
proper, and to enforce obedience to the same, by abuse or blows 


; if he finds it necessary! But he adds—“ Thought we at the mo- 


ment, did the same spirit of defying though pantomimic insolence 
&e. but rankle in the bosoms of our Sepoys!” This is too much, 
What! are we to consider Calcutta and the whale of India as 
under Military law ; and every Native as owing the same sort of 
passive obedience to every man witha white face, as a Sepoy 
does to his Commanding Officer? Such an idea was never before 
started in a Newspaper I believe. It wonld convert every 
European into a little Despot “ What then? Jam satis,—I dare 
not pursue this troublous train of thought.” 


Thus far had I meditated, when out came the Inp1a Gazetre 
of May the 27th, containing a Letter stating that it is a common 
practice of the Sahib-Log, (European Gentlemen) to seize the 
fish of the poor fishermen on the river forcibly, without making 
them any remuneration for the same; on which the Editor come 
ments in terms of just indignation, and among other remarks 
has the following :— 


“ We sometimes feel testy with the Natives of this country, 
when we think of their slowness in improvement, and their pre- 
jadices ; but recollecting, at the same time, the many valuable 
qualities that mark the Native character—their quietness, their 
gentleness, their submissivencss to authority, their fidelity, their 
temperance, and even their kindness when called upon,—we feel 
indignant at understanding that a Briton could be so inhuman, 
so low, so lost to all proper feeling, as to oppress or injure them.” 


Passing over the manifest contradiction indicated by the 
Jtalics—This proof of right feeling atones for his former error; 
but I hope he will in future restrain his vivacity within the 
bounds of reason; and not advance opinions he may repent of 
before a week be at an end. If all Europeans were to be invested 
by law or custom with absolute power over the Natives with whom 
they come in contact (which seemed the object of his former 
lucubrations) there must be grievous oppression ; that is certain; 
and nobody needs to be told why. Any illegal, irregular, or uncon- 
trouled power, will always be abused. Ifa Native Fireman must 
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make his Engine play wherever any European bids him, which the 
Editor seems to thinks he ought; Native Fishermen must yield 
up fishes for nothing to replenish the European’s table. 


“ Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; 
Sic ves non vobis vellera fertis oves ; 
ic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
ic vos non volbis fertis aratra bovis.” 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


s 
SS 





Allowances. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sir, 
Until the publication in your Journat of this date, of a 
Letter signed ‘“*An INTERPRETER AND Quarter Master” I 
never heard of a Staff Officer, however deficient he might be in 
other respects, but who knew to the fraction of a pie, the exact 
amount of the allowance he is entitled to draw. 


The “IntTerpReETeER AND QvuarTtTeR Master,” doubtlessly 
ander the pressure of his labourious avocations loses sight of 
this altogether, and appears to be ignorant that by General Or- 
ders by the Governor General of the 9th of April 1814, he is au- 
thorized, when in the field, to draw Horse Allowance at the rate 
of 30 Rupees per mensem. 


Your obedient Servant, 
Coxe’s Bungalow, May 25, 1822. 


Botwals, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


HINT, 





Sin 

‘ If you can find a place in your excellent and much es- 
teemed Paper for the following circumstances, you will confer an 
obligation :— 

Not many centuries ago, neither a great distance from this 
ancient City, a Gentleman, a Military Gentleman, was robbed of 
Baggage toa considerable amount; on application, the Kotwal re- 
fused either to go himself to investigate the business, nor would he 
give any assistance whatever that might lead to the discovery of 
the depredators, or the recovery of the property, saying he would 
do nothing till such time as the Gentleman’s Servants were sent 
to him totake their depositions on oath regarding the fact. Is 
this Law? or is this the use of a Police? A whole family may be 
assassinated without the sligstest chance of assistance or rescue, 
merely because the depositions of Servants have not been taken 
of the facts, without which primary precaution a Kotwal and his 
myrmidons will not budge a step to succour the distressed. The 
chief and great object of a Police is in the first instance to prevent 
crime and protect property ; instead of this, asin the case of this 
Officer, a Police, if I may use the expression, is an immoveable 
mass, till such time as the deed is perpetrated, the depositions 
taken of people who most probably were asleep during the rob- 
bery, and then, and not till then, will this august body put them- 
selves in motion; by which time, as might naturally be expected, 
the property is secured, the Thieves out of danger, and after a few 
days’ fruitless search, the poor Sub who has been deprived of all 
the fruits of many a year’s hard earned savings, is to sit down 
quietly and bewail his unfortunate state for the Joss of property 
that might have been recovered by a timely exertion on the part 
of the Police. 


I should be glad to see this conduct of a Kotwal fairly and 
impartially canvassed ; and if there is any Law by whicha Public 
Officer is exonerated in refusing to come to the immediate as- 
sistance of those requiring sach aid, I must deplore in silence 
the inefficiency ofa Body that we are led to believe are ever 
ready for the protection of the Traveller, and if necessary even 
with their blood to prevent the violation of the Law. 


I remain, Sir, Your’s, &c. 


Dakiyapoor, AN OFFICER, 
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Assistants to Judges and Mlagistrates. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

Most of your Correspondents who have written on the 
above topic, seem to entertain a very erroneous idea respecting 
the Science of Medicine, when they propose that Assistant Surge- 
ons at Civil Stations should be employed in a Judicial capacity. I 
therefore beg leave to offer a few remarks for their instruction :— 
I apprehend that in every branch of Science, particularly that of 
Physic,in which new facts are daily acquired,and these consequent- 
ly giving occasion to new reflections, which correct principles 
previously adopted, that every zealous promoter of the profession 
would direct the greater share of his attention to the improve- 
ment of a Science of which it is necessary from time to time to 
renew the whole system, with all the additions and amendments it 
has received, and I may add capable of receiving. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that Civil Surgeons are liable to be called 
upon at any period into the Military branch of the Science; and 
during their retirement at a Civil Station, itis presumed that they 
are amply occupied in storing their minds with the useful infor- 
mation which they may derive from the valaable Medical Publi- 
cations of the present day, so as to preclude the possibility of their 
being engaged in any other professions, The manner in which 
this subject has been handled by some of your Correspondents 
calls forth these remarks, which if worthy a place in your useful 
JOURNAL, will oblige 
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Agricultural Society. 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 





Sir, 

One cannot help admiring the munificence of the Cal- 
cutta Agricultural Society, as displayed in their Resolutions of 
the 20th of March last. Where such inducements are held out 
what may we not expect? No doubt the European Gentlemen 
scattered over the country will forthwith incur the expence and 
risk of planting 10 Beghas with Coffee, since they are promised 
a reward of 100 Rupees, for which they are only to return One 
Maund of Coffee, whose market price is about 80 rupees, leaving 
thus a sum of 20 Rupees, which constitues the Grand Prize of the 
Society!! and let me tell you that 20 Rupees are not to be 
sniffed at in these cutting and clipping times, when Economy is 
all the vogue, and almost every man in the country, from the 
Circuit Judge down to the Assistant thinks of nothiug but say- 
ing money. 


I declare I am so much pleased with the Socicty that I am 
quite distressed at not having it in my power to send thema 
Dolly of Nectarines, Apricots, and Cherries ; but you know “non 
omnia possumus omnes.” I hope, however, Strawberries will 
do, these being produced in my own Garden in the greatest abun- 
dance and highest perfection; and Lonly wish to be informed 
whether they are to be sent in their natural unsophisticated state, 
or mixed up with cream and sugar! I may not, perhaps, be able 
to make up precisely the four pucka seers; butas 1 shall send 
them “con amore” and without any expectation of pecuniary 
reward, I hope I shall be excused. 


A neighbour of mine who is a regular dab at making Cream 
Cheeses is anxious to know whether one of that description would 
be acceptable until the Art shall have attained such perfection as 
to produce a Warwickshire Ten Pounder? There is something in 
the very name of Warwick, which ought to firethe ambition and 
create the emulation of all the Cheese-makers in India; and 
then, only think of the liberality of allowing 50 Rupees for sach 
a Cheese, when Mr. Sheppard charges only 30!!! 


Your’s, obediently, 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
CANDIDATE, 


Province of Behar, 
May 12, 1822. 

















Remarks on Late Discussions. 


To the Editor of the Government Gazette 


Tcan hardly account for the peculiar acrimony which has lately 
been directed against the Established Church. The wretched tirade of 
a ** Layman,” written in English scarcely intelligible, and clearly prov- 
ing that the writer had not the ability, if he had the ingenuousness, fair- 
ly to examine the question on which he ignorantly wrote, has opened 
the pages of the Journax to a mass of mis-statements and virulence as 
wnchristian as it was wholly uncalled for: the only effect of which, in- 
deed, must be to excite in our Indian Community a spirit of hostility and 
jealonsy, not less inconsistent with our Christian character, than calcu- 
lated to degrade our holy faith in the eyes of the nations around us, 
There is hardly a place to be found, perhaps, in which so much cordial 
kindness among persons differing in their religious persuasion has hither- 
existed asin this Metropolis. Why, then, has the Church been thus 
dragged forward as an object of opprobrium? Has it thrown down the 
gauntlet to any single denomination of Christians here? Is it not rather 
engaged in as pious and unostentatious a system of Charity, befitting our 
situation bere, as any of the sects which dissent! from it? Had the let- 
ter of the “ Layman,” had for its object to solicit information en any re- 
ligious point, which, indeed, the writer appears to require in no small de- 
gree, he could not have been open to censure, altho’ it might have been 
hoped such information was attainable by a more private reference to 
some person qualified to assist his laudable inquiries. But without any 
cause for moving discussions of this sort, and appperently without 
any talent for carrying them on, he has in a petty spirit of ma- 
lignity shown himself anxious to stir up embers, which may rise 
to a conflagration equally disgraceful to ourselves as Christians and 
unfavorable to the welfare of onr Heathen fellow subjects. The mo- 
deration, however, with which this unprovoked attack was received,a 
moderation too liable in these times to be misinterpreted, seems to have 
been as fruitiess as the forbearance, which had abstained from giving or 
courting offence ; and has only served to draw down on itself the malig- 
nant ire of some writer, whose very spirit, as displayed in his Phillippic 
on that pretended Intolerance, which, however, has tolerated almost to 
its own subversion, is sufficient to disgrace any cause, which he may 
thus be pleased to advocate. Little indeed must he know and feel of 
Christianity, who could write, aud jittle more he, who with any feeling 
but that of pity read, the letter which lately occupied the pages of the 
CaLcuTtTa JouRNAL. 

Newspaper discussions, Sir, originating in a spirit of party, are not 
¢aleulated to afford Religious Instruction ina state of Society where so 
great a degree of ignorance on the subjectis frequently betrayed as in 
India: where it is not uncommon to find persons so uninformed as to 
talk of the difference between the Dissenters and the Protestant Church, 
and other things as absurd, yet armed with cavils, into the justice of 
which they bave never enquired, and on subjects respecting which they 
perhaps never even sought for correct information. 

If the Church has abuses, 1 am uo friend to them; bat I feel that 
no system is free from error, and that nothing human has yet advanced 
to perfection ; but as far as the human ordinances of our Church go, of 
which its Liturgy is a prominent feature, I can hardly imagine any thing 
less open to impartial objection ; nor did reformation require, that be- 
cause the Church of Rome in her exorbitant usurpations had engrafted 
on decent and spiritual forms of worship a mass of absurdities and cor- 
ruptions, ordinances sanctioned by Apostolic Institution and primitive 
usage should be abandoned together with them; the great and pious 
men, who refurmed the Church of England, were content to strip it of 
the abuses, with which the arrogant pretensions and crafty policy of 
the Papal power had invested it, without applying, as now seems to be 
demanded, the knife of radical extermination. There have not been 
wanting even Dissenters of different persuasions, who withholding their 
sanction from the Establishment as a whole, have yet candidly acknow- 
ledged the beauty and the piety soeminently displayed in its Liturgy, 
about which the “* Layman” entertains such serious doubts and appre- 
hensions. 

The expences of the Church Establishment of Eugland and Ireland, 
however, seem to be among the most prominent objects of attack. 
Yet why is all this poison so carefully culled from the mis-state- 
ments of the Church? Does any one believe that the infant state of reli- 
gion will thus be strengthened where itis making its way amidst diffi- 
culties so great and so various? Does any one really believe what has 
lately been quoted respecting the revenues of the English and Irish 
Hierarchy, while it is represented as preying on the vitals of the people 
commited toits charge? I can only say, that my recollection seems to 
furnish me with some statements of these revenues lately advanced 
which differ considerably from others still more recent!y offered.—I own 
I am not at all prepared to enter into any exposé of the real state of the 
revenues; the very little I know of the matter leads me to express a 
firm conviction, that the statements to which I object, are in many cases 
grossly and wilfully exaggerated, and in others founded in entire igno- 
rance of facts. Of the English Sees it is certain that many do not of 
their owu funds furnish any thing like a competency to the Diocessan; 





Sir, 
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it has also been some where calculated, that if the whole revenues of 
the Church of England were equally divided among its pastors, the in. 
come accruing to each would not exceed 159]. per annum, 

The statements made respecting the Irish Sees, as quoted in the 
CatcuttTa JouRNAL, are, I have no hesitation in saying, altogether found- 
ed in falsehood and ignorance—‘* Mr. Wakefield is of opinion that, if 
fairly let, some of the Sees would not bring less than 140,000. 120,000/. 
and 100,000/. per annum!”’ Did even Mr. Wakefield believe this when 
he wrote it ? or did he mean, at the expence of a little truth, to compli- 
ment prelates, who should lease out the lands of their See for the 1-L0th 
of which they woald “ fairly” let at, and should be content with 14,0001. a 
year, when they might fairly enjoy 140,0001.? But are these malignant 
scribblers ignorant, when they talk about ‘‘ screwing the people” (a fa- 
vorite phrase) that the revenues of Bishopricks are ancient endowments 
annexed to the See by the pious liberality of some among our forefathers, 
and that therefore the Bishop for the time being has an equal right to 
the enjoyment of such property as any other man has of an entailed es- 
tate? If any estate be attached to any public office to be enjoyed by 
the incumbent for ever, is it just to say a few years afterwards that it is 
too much, and that the holder of such office ought in reason to be de- 
ptived of it? Or are Tenants holding under such person to be considered 
as oppressed when they are called upon merely to pay their rents ? Sir, I 
conceive that noman would ever givehis vote for sucha robbery, but such 
as in the levelling spirit of revolutionary France hate all those who are 
guilty of enjoying riches er hovors, to which themselves aspire in vain. 

Upon this point, however, it is necessary to expose more fully one 
of the grossest violations of truth and ingenueusness, with which I 
have ever had the misfortune to meet. The revenues of Episcopal Sees 
and of Church corporations are known to arise in great measure from 
fines levied upon renewals of leases held noder such corporations ; but 
the property itself is no more at their disposal, than any property with 
which they have not the least connexion. Such property is contiuually 
transferred by sale, subject to such outgoings: and in many instances 
it constitutes the best part of the estates belonging to considerable fa- 
milies. There is an absurdity, therefore, in the statement that the pro- 
perty is not ‘fairly let ;” and the proposition made by Mr. Wakefield, 
that it should be “‘ fairly let” by the Church, in order to relieve the 
public from tythes, and to form a fund for the maintenance of the whole 
body of the Clergy, is neither more nor less than to propose that the Gea- 
try of England and Ireland be robbed of their estates, as if they were to 
be punished for holding property, which pays its contingent to the Charch. 
Supposing it to be true, therefore, that leaseshold property under the 
Church of Armagh be really worth 140,000). the primate receives only the 
value of his renewals, and the several proprietors retain the value of their 
leases so renewed ; which, however, it seems, is not agreeable to the 
sentiments of these eminent defenders of the Rights of Man. 

Observe also the admirable consistency of these Spiritual Radicals, 
The very persons who would foster the ever-usurping spirit of Popery 
by admitting its professors to the enjoyment of power (for they already 
enjoy the fullest liberty of conscience) are they, who make it one of the 
heaviest charges against the Church, that she cherishes ‘remnants of 
Popery,” and is too much inclined to indulge in its abuses: who revile 
it, at the same time, for ‘‘ early imbuing Protestant Children in Ireland 
with the most illiberal prejudices towords the vast majority of their 
countrymen!” Protestant scholars are termed “‘ nurseries of Bigotry, 
Intolerance, and Orangeism ;” and why? Because such childrea are 
taught in their Catechisms that “‘ the Church of Rome is corrupt, that 
the worship of images is Idolatry,” and other things of the same sort! 
Suck is Radical consistency, spiritual and temporal. 

Again, Mr. Wakefield (Mr. Wakefield!) is quoted as having men- 
tioned that ‘“‘ an Archbishop was before his appointment a Lieutenant 
in the Navy!’’ with a note of admiration annexed !—Aye, I dare say 
long before, if the trath were known ; and that “‘ the Rector of a valua- 
ble benefice was lately an Aide de Camp at the Castie:” it might be 
curious to know how lately.— Now Sir, 1 am, I candidly own, no friend 
to such transformations in general: yet it isnot difficult to imagine 
cases, in which this may be reconciled with the strictest notions of 
decorum, propriety, and good feeling. The venerable pastor of my 
parish in England was a Captain in the army before he obtained his be- 
nefice ; but he labored inthe ministry far a period of more than forty 
years, after having studied the usual time at one of the Universities ; 
nor were the duties of the priesthood ministered to any congregation 
with more decorum, good sense, and orthodox divinity, than by this 
respected clergyman. 

There is no end, however, to such a subject.—My purpose is effect- 
ed in a great degree if I have in any way put the unwary on their guard. 
It is difficult to conceive a case in which all is so very wrong as stated 
by these pernicious writers. Let Readers enquire from competent per- 
sons, and then judge for themselves : but let them not take all these 
things for granted, merely because Mr. Wakefield or others write them ; 
or because the Church rests in silence, reposing on its own dignified 
purity, aud commending itself to God. 


I am, Dear Sir, Your very obedient Servant, 


May 27, 1822. VINDEX, 
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Religious Discussions. 


The Letter of a LayMAN published in the Journat of the 2ist 
instant, and the extracts from the English Papers containing some 
severe remarks on the Church establishment in Ireland, elicited 
by the present state of that unfortunate country, with the observ- 
ations on the same subject to which those have given rise in this 
Paper, have drawn forth a long Letter signed Vinpex, in the 
Government GezeTre of yesterday ; and as it contains some 
just observations and argues the point zealously as far as it goes, we 
think it aduty which strictimpartiality imposes upon us, to lay it 
before our readers. The portion of A Layman’s Letter which seems 
to have been so peculiarly obnoxious is as follows :—*Real Religi- 
on or Truth has no occasion to shrink from discussion in News- 
papers or otherwise. Somuch, however, I fear cannot be said 
for the Established Church of England, whose forms of govern- 
ment, rites, and ceremonies are many of them the remains of Ro- 
man Catholic superstition. I apprehend even the use of the Li- 
turgy could not be defended on grounds of reason and reve- 
lation.” 


Our Correspondent being a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church (which is established as the national Church of 
Scotland, and is supported even in Calcutta by the Honour- 
able Company as well as the Church of England) cannot, 
we think, be justly condemned for expressing sentiments 
which are, we believe, familiar to every Presbyterian, and 
fully tolerated by law. In giving insertion his simple avowal of 
his dissent from the Episcopal Church, we did not think we were 
insulting its Members or impugning its fundamental doctrines. 
Qn the contrary, we imagined the fact of the opinions of a great 
portion of Protestants being as expressed in the sentence 
above quoted, to be so universally known, that in admitting it 
into our Paper we might have been accused of repeating a truism 
which, like the charge of corruption brought against Parliament, 
is notorious as the sunatnoon-day, Dean Swift, a member of the 
English Church has told us in his well known Tale of a Tab, that 
Jack (by which he means Calvinism) stript the whole lace(Roman 
Catholic Ceremonies) off his Coat (or Religion) and thereby 
greatly injured its texture; but Martin (or Lutheranism) cauti- 
ously removed it only as far as i,could be done without injury. 
This, translated into the language of a Presbyterian or Dissenter, 
means, that the English Church retains many rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of Rome, which can be traced to no other origin. 
What is called “the wretched tirade of a LayMan” amounts to 
this ; and the writer is therefore accused of ignorance, want of talent, 
a petty spirit of malignity; of making an anprovoked attack &e. 
which charge of malignity is again repeated against other wri- 
ters on the same subject, and the whole are at last classed under 
the denomination of “ Spiritual Radicals,” a new caste never be- 
fore heard of we believe among the multifarious tribes of India. 





We have already given the reasons that exist for excluding 
religious discussions from a newspaper; but animadversions en 
the political consequences of supporting or checking by law any 
particular class of doctrines, aud on the peculiar modes of 
inculcating them, are in our estimation, not religious, but strictly 
speaking political in their nature. We are convinced that such 
discussions must ultimately be of immense advantage to the 
Public, and with that view we have admitted the various arti- 
cles which have given offenee to some unreasonable individuals. 
Vinpex says they create a “ spirit of- hostility,” and “ are calcu- 
lated to degrade our holy faith in the eyes of the nations around 
us.” We are satisfied they will do neither; that none but per- 
sons secular ly interested will be offended with disquisitions on the 
secular affairs of the Church; and that * Real Religion and Trath 
have no occasion to shriok from discussion in the Newspapers,” 
because they cannot suffer trom inquiry; an argument which 
silences Vinpex for ever, unless he get rid of it by asserting that 
although Trath cannot suffer from investigation and publicity, the 
Church of England may; but this we hope and believe that 
Vinpex bas too much piety to aver. We must conclude where 
the Scorsman began; that Bishops, Tithes, and Presbyteries, are 
not Christianity. 


Shipwreck. 


The following Narrative of the Loss of the CHartes MILLS, 
which is drawn up from a Statement of one of the Survivors, 
and which we give in nearly his own words, will be read with 
deep interest and a feeling of a commiseration for the fate of 
the unfortunate beings whose distresses it pourtrays in sucha 
simple yet striking colours. 

The Ship Cuarves Mi ts left the Pilot on the 11th instant. 
She had a fine passage until Thursday the 14th, when she expe- 
rienced a very heavy gale of wind from the S. E, accompanied 
with a tremendously heavy sea, the Ship labouring and straining 
very much, and making a great quantity of water: the pumps 
constantly going till Saturday the 16th, without their gaining any 
ground on the leak. On the 17th (Sunday) it was evident to all 
hands that the leak had greatly increased, and that the Ship was 
in a sinking state. Every exertion was now made to save the 
lives of the Crew; the anchors were cut away, the boats cleared, 
&c. but not hoisted out, at this time, as from the tremendous 
sea running, little hopes were entertained of their living. To 
complete the disaster, from the heavy seas that were constantly 
breaking over the Ship, it was utterly impossible to open the 
hatches to attempt to lighten her by throwing overboard any 
portion of the cargo. The Cutter, the best boat belonging to the 
Ship, was washed away by the violence of the sea. No lan- 
guage can describe the horror and misery with which the unfor- 
tunate crew passed the Sunday night. 

About 50’clock on the Monday morning, on opening a small 
hatchway, it was perceived that the Ship was full of water and 
in the act of foundering. Terror and dismay were now painted 
on every countenance: the boats were flown to, as a last re- 
source ; the Long-boat was broke to pieces in attempting to hoist 
her out, by the Ship rolling her broadside in. A small Jolly- 
boat, which hung over the stern, was immediately cleared, into 
which was put a female and child, with four or five men; but 
while in the act of lowering her, she filled and capsized, and the 
unfortunate woman and child with two ef the seamen were 
drowned. 

A small boat, old and crazy, was now the only one left, in 
which no one felt the least inclination to trust their lives. At 
last the Second Officer and a Sepoy went into the boat, when 
the Captain and some other person cut the tackles; the whole of 
the gun-wale of the boat was stove in before it could clear the 
quarter of the Ship, as she was rolling gunwales under, The 
boat was soon drifted astern, when a few pumpkins which were 
hanging on the stern were cutaway, and fortunately picked up 
by the Second Officer, who succeeded in saving the Gunner, 2 
Sookannies, and a little Boy. 

At this time, the boat being at some distance from the Ship, 
and there not being the least possible chance cf saving either the 
vessel or her cargo, the Captain jamped overboard, and swam 
towards the boat, the persons on board which succeeded fortu- 
nately in picking bim ap, 

A few minutes before eight o’clock, on Monday the 20th of 
May, the Ship foundered, with sixty-six unfortunate beings 
standing on her poop; and in about four minutes afterwards, every 
person and every thing on board had disappeared. In a small and 
crazy boat, four or five hundred miles from the nearest land, 
with a tremendous sea running, and nothing but a few pumpkins 
to subsist on, did these seven survivors, without a compass, put 
the boat before the wind and sea, and stand to the Northward, 
in hopes of falling in either with a vessel ortheland. The boat 
continued running to the Northward until the 25th, when being 
near the shore off the Black Pagoda, to their unspeakable joy, 
they discovered a sail, and at about half past eleven they suc- 
ceeded in getting along side the French Brig Scytue, by whose 
Commander every kindness and attention was administered to 
them. After having been five days in an open, crazy, aud leaky 
hoat, without water, provisions, compass, or any one article 
but a few pumpkins to subsist on, they were in such a weak and 
reduced state when taken on board the Brig, that most prebably 
another day in the boat would have occasioned the death of 
them all. 
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FAclaucholy Loss of a Chinese Junk. 


To J. H. Tobias, Esq. His Netherlands Majesty's Commissioner for the 
Island of Borneo. 

S1r,—I beg leave to enclose you for the information of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General of Nether!auds{{ndia— Extracts from the Log 
Book of the English Ship Inptana under my command, detailing the loss 
of a Chinese Jank bound to Batavia and the saving part of her Crew 
and Passengers which have been landed here for the protection of the 
Netherlands Government ; and as those unfortunate men can only be 
considered as Netherland subjects, I request you will be pleased to re- 
commend the statement for the favourable consideration of His Excel- 
lency and the Netherlands Government of Batavia. I have, &c. 


Pontiana, Island of Borneo,y (Signed) JAS. PEARL, Lt. R. N. Capt. 
February 22, 1822. § -— 





To Captain Pearl, Lieut. Royal Navy, Commander of the Ship Indiana. 

S1a,—TI have to acknowledge the favor of yours of yesterday with the 
enclosed Extract of the Log Book of the Ship Inprana under your com. 
mand, detailing the cirenmstances of the loss of a Chinese Wankang bound 
to Batavia, and the saving of nearly two hundred men of her crew. 

I would hurt your feelings Sir, by thanking you for what you have 
done. I may only congratulate you that Providence has been pleased 
to put vou in the way of saving so many uf your fellow creatures, 
who, without your generous endeavours, would most certainly exist 
nomore. Notwithstanding having saved so many lives who left their 
native soil with intention to pnt themselves under the protection of the 
Dutch Government, deserves the warmest acknowledgements, I will 
avail myself of the first opportunity to mention this to His Excellency 
the Governor General, and shall in the mean time consider myself very 
happy if I may be able to prove to you the highest consideration with 
which I remain, Your’s &c. 


(Signed) J. H. TOBIAS, Dutch Commander at Borneo. 





Extracts from the Log Book of the Shin Inprawa, Captain Pearl, on 
a voyage from Batavia thro’ the Straits of Gasper to Pontiana, detailing 
the circumstance of the loss of a Chinese Junk and the saving of a part 
of her Crew and Passengers, and landing them at Pontiana at the dispo- 
sal of the Dutch Government. 

On Thursday the 7th of Febrnary, at half past seven o’clock in the 
morning, wind at N. W. dark squally weather with rain and a heavy sea, 
the East point of Gasper Island bearing N. W. by N. 14 miles, observed 
at some distance from the point what we snpposed to be rocks above 
water; on onr near approach they proved to be pieces of wreck consis- 
ting of boxes, bundles of umbrellas, bamboos, and every species of 
floating wood—-separated at short distances from each other, with 
almost every piece baving one or two person on it, a few large pieces 
had from four to six. Immediately hove the Ship too, sent al! the boats 
with the Officers and best Seamen of the Ship to use their utmost to 
save the people, but to refrain from taking away any thing else into the 
boats. Got the Ship as near as we could into the middle of the floats, 
the boats using every exertion in getting the unfortunate people into 
them and bringing them to the Ship,in which they experienced great 
difficulty from the wind and sea: at 9h. 15m. a violent squall of wind and 
rain obliged us to take in all the sails, found the ship drifting fast to lee- 
ward of the Island, and people on the Moats ; anchored with the small 
bower and chain cable in 25 fathoms water, veered the boats with 200 
fathoms rope on each quarter of the Ship, with the Officers and Crew in 
them, who used exery exertion to pick up the unfortunate men and get 
them on board. 

Every person on board the Ship employed having ropes to the 
men on the floats as they approached the Ship; many of them from the 
violence of the wind and sea forced from their hold on the floats and 
sunk to rise no more in our sight, without a possibility of our being able 
to assist them ; others after getting hold of ropes were in so exhausted a 
state that they shared the same fate, and many passed the Ship and 
boats without our having power to assist them. 

At 11 the weather moderated so as to enable us to send the boats 
to pick up the few men who were just in sight, each on a separate piece 
of wood to the Eastward and Westward of the Ship; at noon the boats 
returned, haviog with much exertion and difficulty succeeded in getting 
all that were seen, amounting to twelve ; mustered all the people saved, 
which we found to be 95 Chinamen, and from their signs, suppose the 
vessel they were from to be a Junk, wrecked on the weather side of the 
Island, the most of the men having no cloaths; supplied them with the 
slops cloathing of the Ship, and gave them every kind of refreshment it 
Was proper for them to have in their weak and exhausted state. 

Ati P. M. sent the boats with the Officers to proceed round the 
Island and endeavour to save all the people that could be seen; at san- 
set the boats returned, having rowed round the Island and discovered 
many of the unfortanate men on the rocks in adeep Bay at the N. W. 
part of it, but from the heavy sea couli not approach the shore to take 
them off; made sign that the boats would return, and for them to endea- 
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vour to get on the lee side of the Island. The boats then landed at the 
lee point and bronght on board part of the people: were then amounting 
to 45 men, many of them perfectly naked, cut and bruised in a most 
shocking manner by the rocks; when they were washed on shore, one of 
the unfortunate persons named Baba Chy, being a native of Batavia, re- 
turning to his father from China, where he had been for his education, 
speaking the Malay, enabled us to convey our wishes tothe rest of the 
Chinamen, by which means their fears were all quieted, as they were as- 
sured of all being taken from their unfortanate situation. There being 
no fresh water on the part of the Island they were at, that could be dis. 
covered, all that was in the boats were given them that conid not be 
bronght off. The wind at dark blowing with violence from the N. W. 
with a heavy sea and rain, hoisted in the boats for the night, and admi- 
nistered all the comfort in our power to the people saved, amounting at 
this time to 140. 

We were enabled now to ascertain from this Baba Chy, the person 
brought off this evening, that the people were Passengers on board the 
Teck Necum, a Canton Junk of eight or nine hundred tons which had 
left Amoy in China twenty-three days before, bound to Batavia, hav- 
ing besides the Cargo and Crew, one thousand six hnndred Passengers 
from the age of 70 to G years, which the evening before had struck 
against some rocks to windward of the Island, supposed by us to be 
the Belvedors Shoals, about 12 miles N. N. W. from Gasper Isiand, 
which the Captain of the Jank was not before aware of ; the vessel im- 
mediately from her top weight fell over on her side, when the greatest 
number of the people fell into the water, with all the light things that 
were lashed on her decks, and were unable again to regain their hold ; 
every one therefore caught at whatever chance presented to him. 

The Junk, after having beat about an hour on the rocks, got into very 
deep water, when she came upright, and immediately from the injary she 
had received sunk to the bottom, leaviug only ten feet of her main mst 
head above the surface; a partof the people already saved were those 
who were forced overboard on the vessel’s first getting on the rocks, and 
part after she had sunk, which were drifted to us by the wind and current, 

Friday, February 8.—At 4 o'clock in the moruing the wind modera- 
ting, sent the boats with the Officers to the Island to bring off the people ; 
at day light the boats discovered at some distance to the sea, araft made 
of two yards of the Junk, having ou it (27) twenty-seven men, which left 
her the evening before with 47, twenty of which from their weak state 
had lost their holds, on the raft turning over during the uight, and were 
drowned, Brought the people on board the boats, then returned, and 
brought off (10) ten men that were left at the S. W. point of the Island ; 
the evening before at 11 Captain Pearl went with the boats, manned 
with the most experienced Seamen ofthe Ship, to bring off the people 
from the rocks to the N. W. part of the Island, which with great diffi- 
culty from the high breaking sea, was accomplished—he then rowed 
round the Island, and landed at the different places, bringing away every 
person that remained on shore alive, amounting to (13) thirteen, every 
one being very much cut and bruised by the rocks. 

The beach ofthe Island was strewed in every direction with muti- 
lated dead bodies of the unfortunate Chinese; he then, with Mr. King, 
one of the Officers of the Ship, and part of the boat’s crew, after incalcu- 
lable difficulty, climbed over an eminence of about 500 fect on the north 
part of the Island, butcould not with a spying glass discover the least 
trace of the wreck or any remaining thing floating on the surface of the 
water; at sun-set the Captain returned with the boats, aud on mus- 
tering the people saved, found they amounted to 190, supplied them ail 
with clothes and every other necessary their distressed situation required : 
among the 27 persons saved from the raft, wasthe 2d Captain of the 
Junk, from him we learnt that a smaller Junk cailed the CAPELLA MERA, 
was close to them at the time; thev struck on the rock, but would not 
stop to render them the least assistance, although they were aware of 
their unfortunate situation: he likewise acquainted us that on leaving 
the most of the wreck, the evening before, every person alive was 
brought away with him on the raft, at which time ouly part of her mast 
head was above the surface of the water. 

As we were cunfident no more of the unfortunate men remained to 
be saved, and having only nine casks of water on board the ship, hove up 
the anchor and made sail for Batavia. 

From Saturday the 9th till their leaving the Ship, which was Tuesday 
the 19th February.— Cleared away the lower deck for the accommodation 
of the people saved, and appropriated a part of it for the wounded, whose 
ents and bruises were by myself and Officers cleaned aud dressed twice a 
day during our passage to Pontiana ; the whole of the one: hundred and 
ninety men were served with as much provisions as they could make use 
of until the time they were landed. Arrived at Pontiana on the 15th of 
February, and on stating the circumstances here detailed to the Resident, 
boats were sent to the Ship, and on the i9th all the Chinese were landed, 
with the exception of ten that wished to be taken in the Ship to Batavia, 
—and I am now happy to state that all of them are in good health, and 
only four whose wounds had not healed. 

(Signed) JAS, PEARL, Lieutenant Royal Navy, Captain of the 


Pontiana, Fed, 22, 1822, English Ship Indiana, belonging to Calcutta, 
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Government Orders. 


MILITARY. 
General Orders, by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. 


FORT WILLIAM, MAY 214, 1822. 


The Most Noble the Governor General in Council directs, that 
every Officer in the Honorable Company’s Army on the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, quitting his Corps or Station on Sick Leave, shall procure 
from the Medical Officer who has attended him, in addition to the Cer- 
tificates prescribed by General Orders of the 18th July 1867, a detailed 
Statement of his Case, with an Account of it’s Symptoms, past Treat- 
ment, present State, and the Opinion of the Medical Officer as to what 
Change of Air, whether the River, Sea, Cape of Good Hope, or 
Europe, may be necessary for the restoration of health. 

When the Sick Officer has occasion to apply to any other Medical 
Officer for Assistance after having left his Station, he is to submit the 
hefore mentioned Statement to such Medical Officer, together with a 
Copy of the Medical Certificate, and the Medical Officer will mark 
such Observations on the Statement, as the nature of the Case may 
require. . 

On the arrival of a Sick Officer in Calcutta, he is to apply to a 
Presidency Surgeon, submitting the Statement and Medical Certificate 
before mentioned, when the Presidency Surgeon will either direct him to 
wait on the Medic | Board, furnished with a Certificate from himself, or 
retain him ander his own care, as may to him appear necessary. 

The duty of examining Sick Officers at the Presidency, is to be ta- 
ken in rotation Monthly by the Members of the Medical Board, the Se- 
cretary of which will acqnaint the Adjutant General of the Army, with 
the name of the Examining Member on the Ist day of each Month. 

In case an Officer falls ill when absent from his Corps, he is to pro- 
cure the prescribed Statement and Certificate from the first Sargeon he 
may apply to, fullowing the directions above given, in his subsequent 
proceedings. ; : , 

The Examining Member of the Medical Board being satisfied on a 
pernsal of the Statement and a personal examination of the Sick Officer, 
that a Voyage to Enrope, or to Sea, is absolntely necessary towards re- 
covery, he will countersign the Certificate to that effect, which will 
have been previously granted by the Presidency Surgeon. 





The Governor General in Council is pleased to make the following 
Appointments: , 

Captain C. P. Kennedy, of the Regiment of Artillery, to the Com- 
mand of the Ist Nusseree Battalion, vice Ross, appointed to a Political 
situation, This appointment is to have effect from the date of the dis- 
patch of tte Honorable Company's Chartered Ship Kixeston, on which 
Captain George Birch, of the 23d Regiment Native Infantry, to whose 
situation Captain Ross succeeded, embarked for Europe. 

Lieutenant James Brooke of the 6th Regiment Native Infantry, to 
be Sub-Assistant Commissary General, to fill a vacancy consequent ou 
the removal of Captain Spiller from the Department. 

The andermentioned Gentlemen, Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry. 
and Assistant Surgeon, are admitted to the Service on this Establish- 
ment, in conformity with their Adpointment by the Honorable the Court 
of Directors.— The Cadets are severally promoted to the rank of Cornet 
and Ensign, leaving the dates of their Commissions for future ad- 
Jastment. gto i 

Caralry.—Mr. Charles Devaynes Blair, arrived in Fort William 
the 17th May 1822. 

Infantry.—Messrs. George Turnbull Marshall, and Francis Hewitt, 
arrived in Fort William the 17th May 1822. 

Medical Establishment.—Mr, William Graham, M. D. arrived in 
Fort William the 17th May 1822. 

Major Edward Jervaise Ridge, of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry, 
is permitted to proceed to Europe on Furlough for the recovery of his 

Ith. 
a Ensign G. E. Cary, of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry, is per- 
mitted to proceed tothe Cape of Good Hope for the benefit ot bis 
health, and to be absent on that account, from Bengal, fur Twelve 
Months. : 

With reference to General Orders by His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, under date 17th instant, the Most Noble the Governor 
General directs, that the Donation Bills of the Local Officers therein 
mentioned, and of any others who may hereafter be discharged from the 
Service, nuder similar circomstances, be paid at the prescribed rates on 
presentation to their respective Pay Masters, the Bills being duly 
vouched and attested. ‘ 

His Lordship in Council conceiving it necessary to the efficiency 
and discipline of the undermentioned Corps, that on the Local Officers 
being withdrawn, Officers from Corps of the Line shall be appointed 
to them, Resolves that an Adjutant be appointed totbe Ist Rohillah, 
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Badley’s and Gardiner’s Horse, on the scale of Allowances noted in the 
margin,* exclusive of Regimental Pay, Batta, G:atnity and Tentage. 

His Lordship in Council has further resolved to sanction an Officer 
from a Corps of the Line, being nominated second in command to Gar 
diner’s Horse. 

On the same prineiple of efficiency, and in order to provide for the 
compilation of the prescribed Monthly Returns, &c. of the Agra and 
Delhee Nujeeb Battalions, Officers from the Line will also be appointed 
to those Corps as Adjutants, with the Staff Salary noted in the margin,} 
in addition to their Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

His Excellency the Commander in Chief will be pleased to issue 
such subsidiary Orders as may be necessary to complete this arrange- 
ment. 





FORT WILLIAM, MAY 27, 1822. 


Assistant Surgeon W. Grime, under orders, to proceed in Medical 
charge of young Officers, to Ghazeepore, is appointed Asristant to the 
Surgeon at the Civil Station of Barielly. The appointment to have 
effect from the date on which Mr. Grime may be relieved from his pre- 
sent Military daty. 

Wm. CASEMENT, Lt. Col. See, to Govt. Mil. Dept. 





General Orders by the Commander in Chief, Head-quarters, Calcutta, 
May 21, 1822, 


Colonel Adams’s Division Orders of the 7th instant, for Assistant 
Surgeon Guthrie to proceed to Baitool and assume Medical charge of the 
Ist Battalion 30th Regiment, and the other Troops at that post, are 
confirmed. 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, May 22, 1822, 


Assistant Surgeon C. B. Hoare, whose admission to the Service is 
notified in Government General Orders of the 17th instant, is directed 
tg do duty in the Presidency General Hospital until farther orders, : 

The undermentioned Officer has leave of absence : 

Garrison Engineer Hansi,—Captain J. Colvin, from 15th June, to 
15th November, to visit the Pvesidency, on his private affairs. , 

Lieutenant Ramsay, 2d Battalion 8th Native Infantry, is appointed 
to actas Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer at Hansi during the 
absence of Captain Colvin. 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, May 23, 1822. 


Eusign E. J. Watson is removed from the 3d to the 7th Regiment 
Native [nfantry, and posted to the 2d Battalion at Seetapore. 

Deputy Snaperintending Surgeon McDowell is directed ta do daty 
under the Superintending Surgeon at Cawnpore antil the Ist of Octo~ 
ber next, when he will proceed to his proper Station (Nusseerabad.) 

Assistant Surgeon Guthrie is removed from the 8th Light Cavalry 
to the 22d Battalion 22d Regiment, which he will join when Colone} 
Adams can dispense with his services at Baitool. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence, 

Pioneers,—Lientenant and Adjutant T. Fell, from 20th June 
Sth November, to visit Benares, on urgent private affairs. ‘ 

European Regiment,—Brevet Captain Hogg, from Ist June, to ist 
August, to visit the Presidency, on Sick Certificate, 

Ist Battalion 25th Regiment, —Ensign C. Lewes, from {5th 
to 15th Octoher, to visit the Presidency, on urgent private affairs. 

Staff, —Captain Stacv, Aid-de-Camp, to Major-General Sir William 
pry from 25th May, to25th July, to visit the Presidency, on private 
affairs. 

Lieutenant Earle, attached to the Corps of Pioneers, is appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant during the absence of Lieut. and Adjt. Fell, 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, May 24, 1822. 

The Commander in Chief hereby enjoins the strictest attention 
Officers Commanding Native Corps to abstain most scrupnionsly from 
introducing any alteration in the Form or Materials of the Half Monat. 
ing of their Corps, withont previous sanction from Head-quarters, which 


to 


Jane, 


: sanction is to be sought only where the Officer at the Head of the Bat. 


talion can satisfy the Commander in Chief that the alteration is solicited 
in compliance with the general wish of the men. 

The existing Rules on this subject are considered as framed with 
every attention to the neat and uniform appearance of the Native A; my 
and to their convenience and comfort in every sitnation; aud His Ex. 
cellency will consider it an imperative act of dntvto take the severest 
notice of any Officer presuming without special anthority to introdace 
change, however trivial, in any part of the Dress of their Corps, 

His Excellency calls upon Inspecting Officers to report particular. 
ly on this essential point. 


W. L. WATSON, Acting Acjt. Genl. of the Army, 


any 





* Staff Pay, 62; Writer, 40 ; Stationery, Books, Candles, 20 ; Office Ten 
30; Horse Allowance, 60,—Total, 212. 

t Staff Pay, St. Rs, 62 ; Horse Allowance, 30; Writer, Stationery, &. 

40,—Total, St, Rs, 182. —" 


t, 
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Shipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 


Flace Commanders From Whence left 
British J. Keys Bombay April 24 
French H. M. Savagne Manritias April 27 
British R. Dickie Batavia April 4 


Date Names of Versels 
May 29 Plizabeth 

29 Sevthe 

30 Alexander 


Shipping Departures. 
CALCUTTA. 


Flacs Commanders 
British J. Rowson 


Destination 
Sincapore 


Date Names of Vessels 
May 28 Helen 


Stations of Peserls in the River. 


—_——— 


MAY 29, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—St1. Taiaco Mator (P.)—Premeiro Rey 
Bo Reino Unipo (P.) Henry Porcuer, Winpsor Castie, Lapy 
Frora, and Mary Ann Sopnia, outward-bound, remain,—EvizaBetu 
and Caroutn®, passed op. 


Kedgeree.—Duxe or Beprorn, outward-bonnd, remains. 

New Anchorage.—His Majesty's Sloop Curtew,—Honorable Com- 
pany’s Ships Eart or Batcagras, and Srr Davin Scotr,—Harriert, 
Lapy Nucenr. 

The Exwest and Scrrue (F. brig) arrived off Calcutta on Wed- 
Resday last. 

The Ship Lapy Nucewt, Captain J. Hunter, put back with the loss 
of her Rodder on the 30th instant, and in a leaky state. 


The Brig Carnotine, Captain Wadsworth, ditto dismasted. 


PMilitarp Arrivals and Ocpartures. 


Weekly List of Military Arrivals at, and Drpartures frem, the 
Presidency. 

Arrivals.— Mr. Charles Blair, Cadet, arrived on the 17th of May, 
@n the Ship Lapy Kennaway; Mr. H. A. Boscawen, arrived on the 
28th of May, on La Bexre Auurance; Mr. William Graham, Assist- 
ant Surgeon, arrived on the 17th of May, on the Ship Lapy Kexna- 
Wav; Brevet Captain William Guise, Ist Battalion 9th Regiment, ar- 
rived on the 29th of May, on leave, from Gurwarra; Mr. F. Hewitt, Ca- 
Get, arrived on the 17th of May, on the Ship Lapy Kennaway; Liea- 
tenant Colonel R. Latter, Ist Battalion 30th Native In‘antvy, arrived on 
the 17th of May,/on siek leave, from Baitool; Mr. G. T. Marshal), Cadet, 
arrived on the 17th of May, on the Ship Lapy Kennaway; Lieutenant T. 
M. Molyneaux, ist Regiment Native Infantry, arrived on the 27th of 
May ; Mr. W. R. Milford, Catet, arrived on the 29th of May, onthe Ship 
Sin Davin Scott ; Mr. F. V. McGrath, ditto ditto; Mr. J. F. Pea- 
eock, ditto; Mr. Henry Store, arrived on the 27th of May, on La 
Bewze Avtiayce ; Lientenant Sanderson, 8th Licht Cavairy, arrived on 
the 28th of May, from the Cape; Mr. W.T. Savary, Cadet, arrived on 
the 29th of May, on the Ship Sir Davip Scott; Lieutenant T. Web- 
Ster, Ist Battalion 30th Native Infantry, arrived on the 17th of May§ on 
leave, from Baitool ; Mr. M.T. West, Cadet, arrived on the 29th of 
May, on the Ship Sra Davip Scott; Captain Hardman, His Majesty's 
28th Regiment, ditto, and Lady; Brevet Captain J. M. Lacas, Barrack 
Department, from the Cape ; Licutenaot H. G, Nash, 7th Native Infan- 
try, from Europe. 


Departures.— Lientenant W. Anderson, Artillery, for Bencoolen ; 
Mr. Robert Grahame, Assistant Surgeon, Ramghur Battalion, left the 
Presidency on the 16th of May, te join; Captain H. Nicholson, 11th 
Native Infantry, left the Presidency on the 19th of May, for Madras. 


PRarriages. 


On the 25th instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend J. 
Parson, Quarter Master Sergeant Daunt, to Mrs. Townsenn. 


Births. 
On the 27th instant, Mrs. H. Rosezts, of a Son and Heir. 


At Trichinopoly, on the 10th instant, the Lady of Captain Cuartes 
AvOusrus Evveeton, Military Pay-master, Seuthern Division, of a Son. 


At Madras, on the 7th instant, the Lady of P. Jonvan, Esq. of aSon. 


At Bellary, on the 7th instant, the Lady of J. C. Wnovowron, Esq. 
of a Sop and Heir. 
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Sclections. 


The Cape.—It was reported in Town yesterday, thongh we do not 
very well kaow on what anthority, that the Tees Sloop of War had 
arrived at the Cape, from England the 4th of Jannarv. We believe, 
however, that the intelligence was bronght by a Gentleman who came 
round a passenger in the Str Davip Scott. 


Marquess of Hastings. We have seen a letter from London under 
date the 6th of December, and from anthority that cannot be question. 
ed, which states that the King had insisted on the Marquess oF Hast- 
INGS’ receiving that part of the Prize Money which he had formerly de. 
clined, and it is supposed that the amonnt will be very considerable, 
There are no particulars given. —John Bull, 


To the Editor of John Bull. 
Str, 
T have been pnzzling my brains over the following Enigma for 
some days. but can make nothing of it ;---perhaps some of your learned 
enigmatical readers, or correspondents, will obliginghy assist me. 


Your’s, 


Garden Reack DEBORAH DOUBTFUL.* 


— 


AN ENIGMA. 


What is that which has all these different properties ?—It is older 
than the sun and moon, and yet formed but yesterday. Within and 
without the ark. It ts under your feet, and over your head. A friend 
and anenemy. A blessing and a curse. A beauty and a deformity. 
Tt saves life, and takes it away. It is long and short, ronnd and square, 
straight and crooked, hard and soft, hot and cold. Is most wanted 
when in greatest plenty, and when most useful is least regarded. It is 
accommodated to all tastes. It is savory and insipid. Sweet and of a 
bad smell, strong and weak; sometimes able to carry great barthens, 
at another time will not bear the weight of a pin. For this men make 
long journeys, thonch they have it at home. Itis so capricions, that, 
at one time, it will drive away company; at anether time, will bring 
a large company together. It has power to dissolve matrimony. It 
pleases, and displeases. It’s presence and absence are both implored, 
Cooks and housewifes admire it. Hasbandmen carse it. Merchants 
rne it. It canses famine. and plenty. It is abane, and an antidote, 
Men and beasts, fish and fowls, earth and sea, experience its influence, 
Tt has the privilege to kiss the fairest lady's lips, assist in dressing 
them, and is often the chiefest ornament of their person. A sovereign 
remedy for despairing lovers, and will bring them together, thonch at a 
thonsand miles distance. Snobservient, and overbearing. Usefni, and 
destrnetive. A medicine. A mountain, anda valley. It has a numer. 
ous offspring, vet is an enemy to children. The destruction of armies, 
The plague of philosophers. Animprover of music. Of great nse in the 
art of fortification, and has occasioned the finest architecture in the 
world. 


* Miss Desorsn Dovstror’s puzzling Enigma is copied from an old 
Riddle Book ;—and its Solution is “‘ Water’—Printer. 


— 


P To the Editor of John Bull. 
1, 

Permit me to notice a mistake of yoar Correspondent Orricus, 
in his attempt to explain, the so much commented on fact of multiple 
reflection from acommon looking glass. He has forgotten, that the 
reys of light proceeding from a Star, fall parallel to each other (practically 
speaking) on the largest piece of glass this earth can produce, and con- 
sequently, that if, as he has supposed, the sarfaces of the glass parallel 
---the image of a Star must be singie. This fact is indeed the test of that 
parallelism, with all who know any thing of Reflecting Instraments. 
Opticvs's theory, therefore, thongh trne for near objects, cannot be made 
to explain the case to which it was intended to apply.---A very good 
explanation was given by a writer in the Cacicutra Journat, signed 
EXAGALETHES; mixed up with a good deal of disqnisition on your la- 
bors, from which it is evident that the writer took your presiflage, for 
@ bona fide serious annunciation of a Granp Discovery, that was to 
raise your fame as an Optician, aod place you in the Temple of Fame, 
alongside of Doliond himself. ; 


He omits, however, to mention that even in glasses with perfectly 
parallel surfaces, the donble, treble, &c. image will ocenr, if the object 
be sufficientiy near, and the glass sufficiently thick. At 20 or 30 yards, 
or even less, glasses of the usnal thickness, the 2d image coincides with 
the first as to sense ; and the others, are all too faint, being at the same 
time s0 wear the principal, to be perceptible. 


I am, Sir, Your very obedient Serv nt, 
ALDEBARAN, 
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